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Back again to the old prices! Here 
in New York, the center of ‘the commer- 
cial world, the readjustment of prices 
has been practically completed. It is 
unnecessary to wait a day longer to buy 
those things you have wanted so long. 
We are close to normal values at last! 
And fine new merchandise of every 
description is now available at prices 
far below those you are used 'to paying. 


Look Through Our New Catalog 


No better indication can be found 
than the price ranges in our new Big 
Catalog,—“Your Bargain Book.” You 
will be amazed at the wonderful new 
values represented in its pages. Men’s, 


tneCharles William Stores. _- 
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women’s and children’s clothes, furnish- 
ings and shoes ;—furniture, carpets and 
draperies ;—sporting goods and toys ;— 
sliverware, novelties and china ;—tools, 
hardware and auto accessories ;—farm 
machinery ‘and harness;—im every de- 
partment better quality at lower costs. 


Fresh New Stocks 
—At Prices Here to Stay 


Our stocks are fresh and new—vew 
merchandize at the old prices. And you 
are offered first choice of the markets of 
the world. We have made amply ready 
for this new business at old prices and 
can give you splendid service from every 
store. Your first order will prove this. 


Dept. 700, New York City a 
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Tne Catalog is Ready 
If you are a regular customer you 

will receive a-‘copy of your Bargain Book 
soon if you haven't already ‘had one. If 
you are not already a customer we will 
gladly send you a copy. Prices + 
have reached solid low levels. ,-° 
Be quick to take advantage a 
of them. Our guarantee »” 
covers every article. 3 The 
Look at your book - 
today, or borrow at Charles Wilham 
a neighbor's. Pat Stores, ‘Inc. 
Wait no 3 Dept. 700, New York City 
longer. a 

- Gentlemen: 


of Please send free to addre# 
#* pelow your tatest catalog showing 
o* new low prices. 
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New York State Agricultural Society 


Forum where all angles of production and marketing of food were discussed 


me T THE 89TH annual meeting of 

% the New York State agricul- 
tural society held in Albany 
last week, resolutions were 
passed favoring and endorsing 
the pooling milk plan of the 
Dairymen’s league, opposing a bill now be- 
. fore the legislature requiring all owners of 
automokiles to take out a bond for produc- 
tion against damage done to pedestrians, 
favoring an amendment to the conservation 
law with proper penalties, that would re- 
quire written permission to hunt on farm 
lands, favoring health centers in rural com- 
munities, and endorsing the economy pro- 
gram of Gov Miller, and urging that useless 
jobs, unnecessary boards and commissions 
be abolished or consolidated, and the state 
work put on a basis of efficiency and economy. 

A splendid group of men was selected to 
administer the society for the coming year. 
R. T. Wainwright of Rye was selected presi- 
dent; A. L. Brockway of Syracuse, secretary 
and Harry B. Winters of Albany, treasurer. 
Nine vice-presidents selected are as follows: 
Henry L. Wardwell of Springfield Center; 
Hal B. Fullerton of Long Island; Gilbert M. 
Tucker, Jr of Albany; Datus Clark of Peru; 
W. N. Giles of Skaneateles; S. L. Deyo of 
Binghamton; W. G. Markham of Avon; Sam- 
uel B. Botsford of Buffalo and J. A. D. S. 
Findlay of Salisbury Mills. The executive 
committee consists of J. Y. Gerow of Wash- 
ingtonville, T. B. Wilson of Hall, F. W. Ses- 
sions of Utica, W. H. Manning of Saratoga 
and C. Fred Boshart of Lowville. 

‘Dairying at the Front 

At the first session T. E. Milleman, repre- 
senting the Dairymen’s league, told how 
demoralization of the milk traffic by middle- 
men had driven farmers into co-operative 
effort, which had culminated into the Dairy- 
men’s league. “It was in March, 1919,” he 
said, “that the method of selling milk co- 
operatively had actually been set in motion. 
That was the beginning of the pooling plan. 
This movement was not to obstruct the law 
of supply and demand but rather to keep 
others dealing in milk from setting this old 
law aside. 

“The pooling plan is the final step in pro- 
tecting dairy farmers,” he said. “And this 
pooling plan has been attacked with greater 
vehemence and misrepresentation by league 
enemies than anything else the league has 
sought to do. Propaganda of every sort by 
paid agents and paid writers and paid attor- 
neys has been resorted to in the fight against 
farmers’ interests.” 

Mr Milleman said that the pooling plan 
was not put in operation through coercion. 
Joining in this movement was solely of indi- 
vidual consent. It was a matter wholly of 
personal judgment. “To date,” Mr Milleman 
said, “33,544 farmers have signed the con- 
tract. Farmers, having had time to study 
the pooling plan and to know what it means 
as well as to understand the propaganda of 
the enemies, now for the most part believe 
that pooling milk is the way out to dairy 
prosperity.” 

The other side of the milk question, the 
dealers’ side, was discussed by P. D. Fox, 
president Borden farm products company. 
Mr Fox at considerable length «iscussed 





efficiency of the present middlemen system, 
using as his proof the fact largely that when 
the big snow storm was on last year, milk 
middlemen were able to deliver most of the 
milk that had been brought into the city by 
the trains and they had done this even 
though some of the street cars had been 
unable to run. 

Mr Fox did not seem to appreciate the fact 
that out in the country where roads were in 
far worse condition and the weather still 
more serious, farmers did get this very milk 
to railroad stations so the railroads could 
haul it to market. Of course Mr Fox did not 
make any comparisons as to the difficulty at 
the two ends of the milk traffic. It was 
pointed out, however, by A. L. Brockway, 
thet street cars operated on icy rails were 
hardly comparable with driving wagons on 
wheels drawn by animal power. 

Drivers Paid Above Service 

Mr Burkett pointed out that the delivery of 
milk in New York city approximates 300 
quarts per man per day, whereas in Phila- 
delphia the drivers at lower pay deliver be- 
tween 400 and 500 quarts a day. Further- 
more, many dairymen not infrequently de- 
liver 300 quarts both morning and night and 
do a good deal of work in way of milking and 
other farm duties in addition. It is unques- 
tionably a fact that the wage scale of the 
drivers is entirely out of proportion to the 
service rendered. 

H. E. Babcock told how wool societies had 
been formed in ceunties where wool was of 
some importance, and how these societies 
later were united into a state sheep associa- 
tion, which eventuated into a pooling organi- 
zation so that now in Syracuse there are 
stored approximatety 1,000,000 pounds wool 
that will be graded and later sold for the co- 
operating members. Other orghnizations do- 
ing similar pooling work are the maple sap 
growers, growers of canning crops and 
growers of hay and cabbage. 

Mr Babcock thinks four factors are now 
basic in this movement: First, that the pub- 
lic is favorable of development, farm pro- 
ducers are understanding that they must 
group together and seek an outlet for their 
products in larger units and in units prop- 
eriy sorted and graded; second, co-operative 
movement is now centered around the com- 
modity; third, these co-operative enterprises 
are based upon the idea of non-stock and 
non-profit; fourth, not to increase prices but 
to lower distribution charges; and fifth, a 
feeling on the part of farmers that success 
is assured and that through co-operation they 
have hope of saving their business. 

The side of human nature in food distribu- 
tion was discussed by Samuel B. Botsford of 
Buffalo. Mr Botsford is a lawyer and asso- 
ciated with milk-distributing concerns, and 
through this experience has been brought 
into contact with food problems. “The cost 
of production plus a profit idea can never 
prevail in selling milk,” he said. Of course 
this is the view of milk distributers. The 
idea of farmers getting a profit out of mak- 
ing milk is something to which they have 
never been disposed to agree. They are con- 
stantly fighting prices determined as fair by 
farmers, which indicates that they are not 
generally ef the opinion that farmers even 


should not have cost of production. Mr Bots- 
ford said that world conditions govern prices 
and he declared that the farmer has no place 
in retailing business. Distribution should be 
in the charge of the consumer, he says. Pro- 
ducing and distributing are two different 
businesses and cannot be btended, are his 
views. According to Mr Botsford, poor re- 
tailing makes the price to the consumer high 
and poor transportation and poor warehous- 
ing directly affects the producer. 
Not Others, but Farmers 

Gov Miller, in an informal talk to the so- 
ciety, stated he thought farmers could work 
out plans more satisfactory for the produc- 
tion and marketing of products than could 
be done by direct state interference. “Co- 
operation is undoubtedly necessary,” he said, 
“in order to arrive at the proper methods of 
storage and handling products. If you pro- 
ducers will make the progress toward this 
end, which your co-operative effort gives 
promise of, we may fairly hope you will solve 
the problem, which in a large measure will 
stabilize marketing conditions and eliminate 
the great speculation which makes farming 
so hazardous.” 

Gov Miller holds that transportation is a 
public function and should be regulated by 
the state, but that production of farm prod- 
ucts is not a public function. “Both the 
state legislative and executive branches of 
government, however, are very sympathetic 
as to farm problems and will always be ready 
to lend willing ears and willing hands for 
doing whatever can be done legitimately to ad- 
vance the solution of these farm problems.” 

In discussing co-operative marketing, 
George A. Cullen, vice-president North Amer- 
ican fruit exchange said that “making the 
farm pay is not a class matter but a na- 
tional duty. The problem of production is 
important but of greater importance is mar- 
keting. Co-operative marketing,” he said, 
“will find its best success in commodity sell- 
ing. Group associations make this possible. 
Individually, the farmer cannot market to 
advaritage.” He holds that three factors in- 
fluence successful marketing: standardiza- 
tion, distribution and advertising. Buyers 
will not risk f o b shipments if there is any 
doubt of the quality of the shipments. He 
said that food growers are the largest body 
of intelligent people who fail to promote their 
business through the aid of advertising. 

“Did it ever occur to you” he asked, “that 
the millers advertise flour but that the farm- 
ers who produce the superior grade of wheat 
out of which that flour is made, never adver- 
tise wheat; and that the shoe manufacturers 
advertise shoes while the farmers who pro- 
duce the superior hides out of which those 
shoes are made never advertise their prod- 
ucts? Why do the grape juice manufac- 
turers get all the good will asset out of 
advertising their particular brands of grape 
juice while the growers who produce the best 
quality of grapes and make this grape juice 
possible, establish for themselves no reputa- 
tion with the public and hence are always at 
a disadvantage in dealing with the juice 
makers? 

“The grower must henceforth be the man 
who is known to the consuming public. It 

* {Continued on page 141 
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Opportunity in Farm Sugar Bush 


Good returns may be expected on maple products—By B. H. Paul 


RHE FARMER experienced in 
* maple sap gathering from 
years in the sugar bush, knows 
all the pros and cons about the 
production of maple products, 
but the farmer with only a few 
maple trees or a small bush upon his farm 
often looses a good opportunity for profit 
and for the employment of time and labor 
during the dull season of last winter. As I 
go about among the maple producers, I find 
that they consider the sale of syrup and 
sugar as a clear source of profit because of 
the fact that the work in the sugar bush 
comes at a time of the year when other farm 
activities are at a standstill. As a result, 
too many of the growers have been willing to 
put maple products on the market at a price 
far below the cost of production. 

However, we feel much encouraged in the 
good work of organization which has taken 
place in the last few years. The co-opera- 
tive selling associations of maple producers 
in New York and probable amalgamation of 
these various selling organizations in the 
near future promise an outlet for maple 
products which should give cost of produc- 
tion and a fair reasonable profit for time and 
money invested. The co-operative outlet for 
our products promises much this coming 
year. In fact, if we do not market jointly 
we are liable to get stuck. Sugar prices are 
so near pre-war figures that the war stimulus 
of the last few seasons is gone. We must 
hold tight to get remunerative prices this 
season, and I think we can do so. 

Contrary to the supposition that sugar can 
be made from the maple tree throughout its 
whole range of distribution, it may be 
pointed out that maple sugar can be pro- 
duced only under certain climatic conditions 
which serve in some way to induce the flow 
of sap. Alternate freezing and thawing 
seem to be necessary for the continuation 
of the sap flow and unless this occurs, the 
season will be short. Warm, sunny days fol- 
lowed by frosty nights produce optimum 
conditions for the flow of sap. The reason 
for sugar making may extend over a period 
of four weeks, but usually there are not 
more than 15 to 18 good sap days. Sap col- 
lected after the buds begin to swell produces 
inferior sugar. 

Six Pounds Sugar per Tree 

Individual trees vary greatly in the amount 
of sap which they will produce. Production 
of sap is influenced by the age of the tree 
and its location relative to soil or situation. 
The average production for a tree during a 
season is estimated at 25 gallons, but it may 
be more or less. Four gallons of sap will 
yield a pound of sugar, but here also there 
is often considerable variation in the sugar 
content of sap from different trees. A safe 
estimate is six pounds of sugar per tree dur- 
ing a normal sugar season. 

The earlier methods of maple sugar mak- 
ing, although now considered rather crude, 
were full of interest for the farm boy of 50 
years ago. To him maple syrup, of no stand- 
ard quality, was ample reward for the ardu- 
ous tasks connected with its production. 
The first methods of tapping consisted of 
“boxing” the tree or cutting a deep slanting 
gash, from the bottom of which the sap was 
conducted by a rudely fashioned piece of tin 
or a wooden spout of sumach or elder into 
shallow troughs made by hollowing out short 
pieces of basswood logs. 

The sap was collected from these troughs 
in pails, one suspended from each end of a 





“neck yoke” and carried to the boiling kettle 
which was usually located as near the center 
of the sugar bush as convenient. Boiling 


sap in a large iron kettle over an open fire 
was a much different proposition than the 
present day methods. 

The old methods of tapping proved injuri- 
ous to the trees and they were soon aban- 


doned. It was found, too, that an augur hole 

would produce nearly as much sap as the 

former method, without doing appreciable 

harm to the tree, as the holes would close by 

the growing tissue.in two or three years. 
Old Order Changeth 

In order to put maple sugar of highest 
quality upon the market today in an efficient 
manner, the operators of a sugar bush have 
found that they must have a modern evap- 
orator housed in an especially constructed 
sugarhouse, and equipped with necessary 
paraphernalia for collecting and storing the 
sap. This represents an investment of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 

In determining the cost of producing 
maple syrup and sugar, each grower must 
take into consideration his interest on capital 
invested. This includes a consideration of 
the value of land and trees, the value of the 
manufacturing plant and taxes. To this he 
must add the cost of labor, including his own 
time and teams, cost of fuel and the cost of 
marketing. 

The last three items are usually considered 
by every one, but too few stop to think of 
the capital invested in their business. It 
requires 30 years for maple trees to reach a 
size suitable for producing sap. The cost 
of these trees and the value of the land which 
they occupy at 6% compound interest, is 


Vermont maple area. Where a farmer is quite 
outside of a sugar maple area he may build 
up a parcel post sales system by advertising 
consistently in mediums which reach city 
consumers. 

One of the chief benefits already derived 
from the selling work of co-operative associ- 
ations is the standardization of the products 
turned out by members, a policy which has 
resulted in the securing of better prices. In 
the long run this will mean that the annual 
sugar camp can be made a more important 
source of income for farmers in the sugar 
maple regions. 


Address For Every Farm 

The farmers around Ithaca have given 
each farm an address using a simple plan 
whereby a person can locate any farm 
at once. It works out quite as satisfactory 
as a street and number address in the city, 
and is altogether a very worth-while idea 
Other communities may well follow suit 
and benefit accordingly. 

The layout is based upon the face of a 
clock with the north and south axis passing 
Each of the 12 sectors radiates as from the 
through numbers 12 and 6 on the clock. 
central postoffice and takes the number 
which it encloses. The distance from the 
postoffice and exact location of each farm- 
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Boiling Down Sap in 


sometimes quite an item, but one very often 
neglected. Taxes paid upon this land over a 
30-year period also amount to quite a bit, as 
well as the interest upon the amount paid 
out in taxes up to the time the trees become 
productive. 

The renewing of the sugar bush is a prob- 
lem which deserves further attention. Many 
of the sugar trees are now old and their pro- 
ductivity is decreasing. Since it requires 30 
years for a tree to attain a size suitable for 
sugar production, immediate steps should be 
taken to replace the older trees with young 
thrifty ones, in order to safeguard this valu- 
able product in the future. 

Standardize Maple Products 

It seems to me that an important feature 
in the marketing of maple products is more 
careful standardization of the products and 
the placing of them upon the market in a 
uniform package. Sales may be greatly 
stimulated by an extensive advertising cam- 
paign which may be conducted by a group 
of co-operative selling associations taking in 
a whole territory, such as the New York and 


Modern Evaporator 


house are expressed by letters and numbers. 
making a short descriptive address. A 
visitor knowing the simple scheme will at 
orice know in which direction to turn, the 
distance from the town and what road with- 
in that sector to follow in order to locate 
a certain house. 

Now that so much of the business of 
farming is done at the farm, necessitating 
tens of callers to one in the old days, it is 
very important that as much aid be given 
as. possible to assisting a visitor in finding 
a farm. This is exactly what is done by 
this scheme. It should be encouraged. 
The school children in a township will glad- 
ly help in mapping out the country and in 
locating every farmhouse, so that no one is 
omitted. 


Spray Against Dandelions—On large 
areas, dandelions may be controlled by_ 
spraying early in the season with sulphate 
iron. Several sprayings during the season 
are usually necessary. The same principle 
is involved as for other creeping perennials, 
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Broadening Knowledge in Selling 

Hogs decreased eight million head during 
1920, according to annual farm census of 
Snow summarized in 
American Agriculturist last week, detailed 
figures this week; at Chicago 150,000 hogs 
recently reached market in space of 48 hours. 

Here are indeed two very notable facts and 
of far-reaching importance not only to farm- 
ers but to consumers everywhere. If there 
are eight million fewer hogs in the country 
than a year ago, .why should western farmers 
rush them to market at the rate of 75,000 a 
day, or why should those in our older middle 
and eastern states become panicky over the 
situation? The incident is aptly noted as 
riotous marketing, and caused a further sub- 
stantial break in the price level already only 
a little better than half that of 4 year ago; 
the question cannot be answered in a satis- 
factory manner. 

But it does emphasize the fact that present 
efforts are wise on the part of A F B F to 
work out some scheme of increasing knowl- 
edge regarding supply of meat animals week 
by week, and linked up with it conservative 
marketing rather than throwing all the goods 
into the show case at once. The grain mar- 
keting committee and the live stock market- 
ing committee are now organized and making 
progress in seeking a wise and better way. 
But it will take time. There are many angles 
to these great questions, with the necessity 
of making no grave mistakes in outlining 
plans, that producers may be more nearly 
assured of their share of ultimate price paid 
by consumer. 


Farmers’ Stiff Fight 

Without a record vote and by only four 
majority, the House at Washington defeated 
the grant of $10,000,000 to complete the huge 
dam in the Tennessee river that is required 
for utmost efficiency of the government 
nitrate plant at Muscle Sheals. American 
farm bureau federation did just right in 
sending a letter to each congressman asking 
him whether he voted for or against. It 
made some representatives mad, they taking 
it as a reflection upon their honor. 

President Howard and the other farm 
bureau people were grilled by the House in- 
vestigating committee. They came back with 
a letter and statement covering the whole 
subject fairly, showing that the Chilean 
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nitrate trust and some domestic interests 
opposed the bill. 

After a ten days’ debate, the Senate voted 
in favor of a corporation to run the plant on 
a strictly business basis, all its shares to be 
owned by the government. The House should 
join with the Senate in such action. Thus 
the plant can be run in the interest of all 
the people all the time for the production in 
peace times of raw material for fertilizers 
and in war time for explosives. How much 
better this will be than to have the plant 
sold for a few cents on the dollar to selfish 
interests. 

The fact is, the trust which controls 98<; 
of the out-put of nitrate of soda in Chile has 
overreached itself here as there. It has an 
immense supply of nitrate in stock and is 
restricting the further output in Chile. The 
price will have to come down still further, 
unless some means is found to stop the pro- 
duction of air nitrate at our own government 
plant. 

President Howard and the American farm 
bureau federation are putting up a glorious 
fight for the farmers’ interests and for the 
welfare of the whole country. They should 
be earnestly supported, and will be. 


Where to Economize 

“These farmers want economy, so let’s cut 
by one third the funds for their agricultural 
department.” Was that why ‘it was done? 
We must compliment the house sub-commit- 
tee on throwing out the free seed fake, but 
the house will make the usual stiff fight to 
retain this hoary old fraud. Why not cut in 
two the 5280 millions of dollars that is being 
spent during the present fiscal year for the 
government’s war establishment? It is 10 
times as much as the pre-war annual outlay. 
Why chip a few dollars off. the agricultural 
fund while billions go for past and future 
wars? Farmers will not submit to such petty 
Saving at the spigot and such grand waste 
at the bung hole. 


Unsolved Market Problems 

The necessity of extreme care in selecting 
a commission merchant for handling farm 
produce years ago became a commonplace. 
It is accentuated in the failuré in New York 
city early this month of a fruit and produce 
jobber -having liabilities estimated around 
$70,000 and assets of only $6000. Obviously 
créditors, after the receiver gets his rake-off, 
will receive but a pittance of their accounts. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out more 
than once in these columns, there is necessity 
of not only studying the commercial agency 
reports but also knowing something of in- 
tegrity of purpose. This disgraced bankrupt, 
according to trade papers, was entrenched 
by a good rating and apparently able to 
secure all the credit he needed. This is one 
highly important phase of the marketing 
problem; yet far from solved. 








By the Milk Can Route 

We long ago came to the conclusion that 
the ways of the milk distributers are fast be- 
ing found out. As to their intents and pur- 
poses that is a different matter. They would 
destroy the Dairymen’s league, as .was 80 
manifest in their fruitless and costly efforts 
last fall. The milk distributers hate the 
league worse than the devil hates a church. 
Consequently it must be expected that these 
distributers will do all in their power to 
defame league officials -and undermine the 
work of the league. 

When, however, it comes to advising farm- 
ers as to what the distributers think farm- 
ers ought to do, one doesn’t know whether to 
laugh at them or pity them. Take this man 
I. Elkin Nathans, mentor, attorney, guide 
and secretary of the milk conference board. 
In a recent statement sent out by the milk 
can route, of an address delivered before a 
so-called dairymen’s association,—which- is 
not a dairymen’s  association—Nathans 
said: 

“I would not have you gather that I am op- 
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posed to the Dairymen’s league. I think that, ag 
an organization, it has a very useful place in the 
dairy industry of this state. Under wise leader- 
ship it can be made a great power’ for good, a 
stabilizer of conditions. It seems to me the 
legitimate function of the league should be to act 
as a medium through which the milk of its 
members may be sold, and nothing more.” 


Oh no, Mr. Nathans is not opposed to the 
league. One thing is certain, farmers don’t 
care if he is or not. Furthermore, what Mr. 
Nathan’s thinks is the function of the league 
is likewise of no concern to dairymen farm- 
ers. Dairymen will decide as to function 
and work of the league. The recent meet- 
ing at Utica showed they are one mind as 
to what they ought to do, what they intend 
to do. And if Mr Nathans and the dealers 
who hire him assent or oppose is of no con< 
cern to milk producers. 


This creed of Nathans that dealers have 
been sending out by the milk can route is 
the largest bit of piffle it has been our job 
to look over for some time. But as we said 
before—one doesn’t know whether to laugh 
or to pity; we are inclined in this case to 
pity for the reason that the dealers tried to 
be serious in disguise, but their cloak of 
deceit was so apparent that the spectacle 
made you laugh. Thus one may pity from 
too much mirth. 


Doing the Wagging 

“The tail is still wagging the dog” on the 
question of farm prices. When the value of 
farm products is low and the farmer re- 
ceives a poor price for what he produces, the 
city man and general public claim prices of 
other commodities should come down to ad- 
just themselves with the prices for farm 
products. City papers are voicing this 
opinion and crying for lower prices without 
even a mention that prices to the farmer 
do not meet cost of production. Adjust the 
value of farm products so the farmer can 
get a living wage and a safe and sane basis 
for determining commodity prices will be 
obtained. 

All other commodities are sold on the ba- 
sis of cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. Except where co-operative associa- 
tions have gotten in their lick. farm products 
are never sold in this way. What incon- 
sistency in determining commodity prices! 
Farm products are the first ‘consideration 
when it comes to production and the last 
consideration or no consideration at all when 
it comes to paying the farmer. 





Such Wanton Destruction 

Two hunters in an aeroplane dived down 
upon a flock of wild ducks feeding upon 
water grass and in one swope killed 2000 
of the ducks. Such wanton destruction is 
bad enough, but worse yet, the flyers had 
the killing recorded by moving pictures which 
as a news film is going the rounds of all the 
movie houses. 

All winter long this news film will teach 
its lesson of wanton killing to rural boys 
and girls. Shame on those who passed such 
an exhibit and permit it to be displayed be- 
fore the public. It is hard enough now to 
impress upon the young folks the need for 
the conservation of wild life and humane 
treatment of animals. 


Our rural teachers spend years in develop- 
ing the children’s minds to abhor such de 
struction. Kindness to animals and their kill- 
ing only as a means of necessity, are the 
teachings of the Boy Scouts and Camp-fire 
Girls organizations. A picture of vicious, 
- holesale slaughter such as this is demoral- 
izing to young and old. It tends to destroy 
the fineness in human nature and to sanc- 
tion the coarse and the brutal. Immediate 
steps should be taken to clip these duck 
scenes from the film. 





Farm swatters have boosted city 
rents and emptied houses along 
country roads. They have both- 
ered rural America but out of 
the dust thus stirred p will come 
an organized agriculture that will 
usher in a new day. 
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More Unadillas are purchased in the 
East each year than of any two other 
silos made. 
The Unadilla leads because it gives its purchasers 
most silo satisfaction. This satisfaction consists in 
perfect silage, made and kept at lowest cost, with- 
out waste, and in providing most safety and greatest 
convenience in the daily work. 
Send today for our catalog describing the patented, 
airtight, combination door and safety ladder, which 
more than any other one structural feature has 
given the Unadilla its leadership. 


Learn how early orders earn extra discounts; how most 
can be saved on the purchase price by ordering now. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Dept. B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 
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$ A lt } 3} ( A Hoosier Water Supply System 
7: in your home will assure you an 
i} Fi ever-ready water supply, and free 
Beg) you from the drudgery of pump- 
> ing and carrying water by hand. 
You will find a Hoosier System 
easy toinstall and easy tooperate, 
Hoosier Water Bulletin F, illus- 
ith a rust — A a =“ ay) = 
) ay prevents vust Sad oor sier Systems, will 


tosion. No possibility for water con- be sent you on re- 
tamination. quest, Sond for your copy today. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. be». N Kendallville, Ind. 



































The best-built drills 


on the market= Y Wy 
backed by 33 years Uy, Wy, Yj YY 
manufacturing = m , 4 VY, 


perience. Equi | 45 
== 


with Jessup force 
feed—positive and 
* gocurate. Lichtest draft—box placed to 
rear of center relieves horse of neck 
weight. Driven by both wheels—no side 
Graft or joss !n turning. Draw bars of 
heavy angle steel, no bending or twist- 
ing. Wood or steel frame—Wwood or steel 
wheels. Hoe, Single Disc and Double 








Disc Styles—meet every soil condition, sow 
@ny seed. Also Crown 
7 Faction Sprayers Write for 
Grass Seclers. Ca : i 
now . 
Crown Mfg. Co. = te 
115 Wayne St., maher. 

















Phelps, New York “ 
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Felling Tree with Drag Saw 

Kk. J, T. EKBLAW 

I have been receiving letters from firms 
making log and tree saws. They make big 
claims for their sawing ability. - Are these 
saws practical for sawing down trees and 
sawing up legs of medium sized timber? 
[t looks as though the saw would pinch 
and not do good work, if the log was not 
level on the ground; also, looks as if it 
might pinch in sawing down trees.--[L. E. 
F., Ohio. 

I have seen the saws in operation 
and know that they are really sur- 
prisingly satisfactory. Of course the 
claims made for them can be justified 
only when conditions are good, but 
it is easy enough to find owners who 
have made records which even bet- 
tered the claims the manufacturers 
make. These saws are excellent for 
cutting up logs and can be used also 
for felling trees. Generally a special 
attachment is provided for this and 
of course the saw head must be made 
so that it can be rotated through a 
quarter circle so the saw blade will 
lie flat. 

We recommend the use of these 
Saws because we know that many 
woodlot owners have found them very 
profitable, especially in breaking up 
firewood during the winter. 


Home Made Lightning Rods 


I have a quantity of No. 9 galvanized wire 
on hand. Would it be safe to twist five or 
eix strands together, or even more, for light- 
ning rods, provided they are properly put up? 
(J. ©. F., New Jersey. 

So far as conducting the électricity 
is concerned, I suspect the lightning 
conductor made in the way you de- 
acribe would probably give fairly good 
service. Both copper and iron are used 
as metals for making lightning con- 
ductors. It is generally considered 
that copper is more satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of service, I 
doubt whether you would find your 
product very satisfactory, because the 
wires are probably galvanized iron 
and the coating is not sufficiently 
heavy to withstand long exposure. I 
have never seen any galvanized wire 
yet that sooner or later did not begin 
to rust, and once the rusting has be- 
gun it would proceed quite rapidly. 
There also would be a_ probability 
that the rusting would occur with 
unusual rapidity in this case because 
electrolitic action would be set up 
between adjacent wires, and such 
action is conducive to oxidation. 


To Build of Brick or Wood? 


I am hesitating between building a brick 
and a frame house. I come to you for « 
rough estimate of the cost of the two houses.— 
[A. EH. S., Pennsylvania. 

When it comes to a building propo- 
sition, so much depends on local con- 
ditions that one must be thoroughly 
familiar with them before intelligent 
and economical suggestions can be 
given, 

In general the high prices of build- 
ing material has caused a readjust- 
ment of comparative costs between 
brick and wood. A builder told me 
that he could build a good substan- 
tial brick house inow for not more 
than 5% more than it would cost to 
®uild a frame house and he thought 
that perhaps he could build one as 
cheaply as the other. If these condi- 
tions hold everywhere, I believe that 
I should prefer to build a brick house 
because of its comparatively greater 
permanence and its lower cost of 
maintenance. Of course, wood is at- 
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“ will gladly answer in this department, 

free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
@bout farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
‘from American Agriculturist if prompt, 
‘reply by private letter is _desired,, 


tractive building material and it has 
been .used for so many years that 
architects have developed methods of 
using it artistically and economic- 
ally. However, I believe that nine out 
of ten would prefer to own a house 
built of brick if they coulda get some- 
thing that was just as pretty and if 
it didn’t cost them any moré. 

It is impossible to give an estimate 
as to the cost of your house. You 
had better see your local builder and 
put your problem up to nim. It might 
be that in some way he could secure 
brick at a low price so that he could 
build a brick house cheaper than a 
frame house, and again it might be 
that the opposite might be true. 


Buzz-Saw Outfit 

Advise how to build an idler pulley for a 
buzz-saw outfit. I have an 8-horsepower en- 
gine and saw outfit together on one wagon. I 
use an 8-foot double belt, 6 inches wide. The 
drive pulley is 21 inches and the driven pul- 
ley is 5 inches. At normal speed the engine 
makes 310 r. p. m. How large a saw could 
I use successfully 7—{L. R., New York. 

I do not know just exactly how 
you want to use your idler pulley. Is 
it to be used as a belt tightener or 
as a loose pulley in a tight and loose 
pair?- If it is to-be used as a belt 
tightener, I would suggest that you 
get an ordinary t-inch pulley mounteu 
on some sort of a frame, and arrange 
it so it will be held down against the 
belt by means of a spring rather than 
a weight. Then you can very easily 
control the pressure. 

With the engine and equipment you 
have, you ought to be able to operate 
a 12-inch buzz-saw without any trou- 
ble. Of course when you hit hard 
wood and knots you might have to 
slow up a little bit, but I believe, if 
your engine is in good shape, you 
have plenty of power to run it. 


More Engine Trouble 

What is the trouble with the engine in my 
six-cylinder automobile? It seems to have a 
good spark, runs well when idle but as soon 
as it speeds up under load it misses on three 
cylinders and siways on the three nearest the 
car. The connections arc clean and tight and 
the compression seems to be good. Having 
the timer points ground helped for a while. 
[A. R., Qhio.] 

When an engine acts as yours does, 
there are several things which may be 
causing the trouble. Your carburetion 
may not be good, the needle valve 
in the carburetor sometimes jars it- 
self closed, or it may fit so badly 
that when the engine gets to running 
fast the vibration forces it out of ad- 
justment. Then, too, you may not 
be getting the proper amount of gas- 
oline when the engine is running fast. 
Of course you realize that the charge 
has to come in with tremendous rap- 
idity on an engine that is speeding up 
and unless the carburetor is working 
just exactly right you will not get 
the proper fuel supply. 

The trouble also may lie In your 
spark plugs. They may look all right 
but may have some invisible crack 
causing a short circuit. It may be also 
that the battery is weak so that the 
current which produces the spark can- 
not get up strength enough to ignite 
the mixture. If you could attach any 
other ignition system temporarily and 
then speed up the engine, it would 
tell you whether your ignition were 
at fault. Sometimes the contact 
screw in the magneto breaker box 
needs screwing up. The distance be- 
tween the platinum points should be 
not over 1-64 inch. 
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Row of Practical Hog Homes 


Comfortable houses for hogs on the A. J. Graybill farm, Lancaster countY, 
Pa. Mr Graybill has had great success in raising pure bred Hampshire 
swine and believes that comfortable quarters is one of the first essentials to 


raising healthy stock. 
obs "Beg “4 
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dest winter days are warm as toast in 


the home that has an Andes One Pipe 
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“It certainly does a boy’s heart good to 
have a letter like this from mother” 


BELIEVE the most appreciated gift I ever gave 

if father and mother was that Andes One Pipe 

Furnace. And I can’t blame them a bit for being 

so tickled with it, because it just seemed to change that 

old house that had always been so cold and draughty 

in winter into the nicest, warmest, most comfortable 
place you can imagine. 

Mother has something nice to. say about it in prac- 
tically every letter. She and father have always joked 
about going South, where it’s warm, to spend the win- 
ter, but now she says she doesn’t want to go. The 
Andes has transformed the house and they are just as 
comfortable and cozy as they can be, no matter how 
cold it is outdoors. 

If I were going to tell anyone about the Andes, there 
are four things I would mention. First, the beautiful 
heat it gives; second, the fact that it can be installed 
and be in complete working 
order inside of twenty-four 
hours, without any of the 
confusion or expense of rip- 
ping open floors and walls to 
put heat pipes in; third, that 
it always saves fuel money, 
having sometimes cut down 
fuel bills as much as one- 
third and even one-half; and 
fourth, that the Andes peo- 
ple give you a guarantee like 
this—if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied with’ your 
Andes System One Pipe Fur- 
nace, it will be taken out and 
the full purchase price re- 
turned to you. 

And then I would point to 
the hundreds of testimonial 
letters that have been received, and show pictures of 
houses where the Andes has been installed. For in- 
stance, the picture of the house on this page is repro- 
duced from a photograph of Mrs. Mary Warman’s 
house in Pen Argyle, Pa. Mrs. Warman says: “Gentle- 
men: My house is hard to heat, but with the Andes 
One Pipe I find it properly heated all over. The Andes 
is very economical in use of coal.” 

Unless you have an actual furnace in front of you, it’s 


























“Tell him it saves fuel money, 
” 





SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 
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Mother 


pretty hard to explain the de- 
tails that make it a coal-saver, 
but this may give you an idea. 
In order to give good heat, a 
One Pipe Furnace must have 
good circulation, and this cir- 
culation depends on what is 
called the inner casing. If this 
inner casing gets hot, it slows 
down the circulation or almost 
stops it, so you see it is an im- 
portant part of the furnace. 
Most inner Casings are made of 
black iron lined with asbestos, 
but in spite of being lined with 
asbestos, they get hot and hurt 
the circulation. in twenty-four hours 


The Andes inner casing has two walls of galvanized 
iron with a dead air space between, and it doesn’t get 
hot or let heat 
through, so that cir- 
culation is always 
good. If the circula- 
tion is poor you can 
burn coal and burn 
coal and burn coal 
without heating the 
house, but in the 
Andes One Pipe you 
get all the benefit 
there is in every 
pound of fuel. 

If there is an Andes 
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An Andes makes this house snug and 

warm no matter what storms may rage 
dealer in your town, he can tell you a 
lot more about the Andes, but if not, 
and if you want a good, dependable 
heating system, I’d advise you to 
write to Phillips & Clark and ask 
for a copy of their free book, 
“Better Heating for Less Money.” 
If you write today, you ought to / 
get it in two or three days time. /<> 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. 
DEPT. A GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Andes Stoves & Ranges 


Phillips & Clark Stove Company, Inc., 
Dept., A Geneva, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in saving fuel money. Please send me your 
free, illustrated booklet called “Better Heating for Less Money.” 
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The Andes can be installed 
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THE STURDY FOOD VALUES 


of wheat and malted barle 
are combined in 


rape-Nuts 


2 as in no other — | 
prepared cereal food 


Its rich,nut-like Mavor attracts 
and its nourishing qualities 
are staunch. Unlike most pre- 
pared cereals, Grape-Nuts 
needs no added sweetening 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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GREEN’ S Tees & Shrubs 


Are the Careful Planter’s 
First Choice 


—Because we grow only the best varieties in 
fruit trees, small fruits and garden plants. 
—Because our trees are true to name, 
Because we sell direct and lower the cost. 
We grow everything for orchard and garden. 
Highest quality trees on whole roots. Apple, 
pear, peach, cherry, nut, and shade trees. Goose- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry and currant bushes, 
strawberry plants, shrubs, roses, ornamentals, 
Over 40 years’ experience at your service. 


SYRACUSE, a great, new, red raspberry; CACO, the 
best new, large red grape; ROCHESTER peach and 
HONEY-SWEET, «a fine black- -cap raspberry, are wun- 
derful producers. 

Send for our free catalogue todey 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 89, Rochester, N. Y. 



























































Vines, Berries, 


all the choicest varieties grown in our own ed Nurseries, the largest in New York State, and 
offered to you at wholesale—For 37 years we have been buiWing up our big Nursery business by 
delivering only the best quality stock, grown, dug and shipped under our personal supervision. 

We lnow the varieties sent you are just what you order and guarantee them to be absolutely 
he ane as well as true to name—We sell direct from our 400 acre Nursery at cost of production plus 
one profit, That's why Maloney customers get better trees for leas than half what the Agent charges. 


There is an alarming tree shortuge—only half enough to go around. If 
you don’t want to be disappointed this spring send for our free catalog 
and order early, 

We prepay transportation charges on ali orders over $7.90 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO., 70 West St., Dansville, N. f. 


Dansviile’s Ploneer Wholesale Nurseries 


Harris’ Seeds From the Grower 


are large growers of vegetable, farm and flower seeds one 
sell | lirect to gardeners and farmers at wholesale prices. 
» “ sell to other dealers. 

























" The percent that germinates is m-rked on the label 
» you can tell at onee how thick to s.w HARRIS SEED are 
i as thoroughbred live stock and produce very 
’ ter F waits then seed commonly sold. We raise some 
ice Beets 


Write for free Cate 
alog 


and if ou 

! “4 Harris Seeds 
egg lB tables Label on every Lot 
dener 3. Whole- Tells how many 
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; a" Joseph Harris Co 
ei lr te Box 62 
Coldwater, N.Y 

















GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES tes"csz 


Fl *t fail eiavestl iqate Chane bargains Sie me ed Stestea 
Genothy $3.96 ‘Bereet Gover unneited, gas © bu. A 
sike Clover & Treothy $5.85 bu. Soden me) 2e Ib 
Prices cover some Set imited quantities. Clover and 
other Grass & Fie!: Seeds low prices. All seld subject 
to State or Government er an absolute money- 
warantee. We specislize in grass and field Seeds 
ated to save you money and give quick service. We “TPREE. “ 
t higher prices-Buy now and save big money, Send 
today for our money-saving Seed Guide, ex plainsall-tree. af 


MEL 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 628 Chicago, WL - — REED 
———e or NN vear nuiation ‘ 


Best and Newest Fruits a and cee Se | perfect epee 


>» satisfy. You take 
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BOHLENDER & SONS 

Spring Hill Nurseries, Box 28 

Tippecance City, (Miami County) Ghic. 
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Headquarters for Neverfail Fall re reasonable, Send for 
Bearing and 59 « oly - eties straw 1 F KELLY BROS, Wholesale 
berries: Eral Pium, Fast Mureeries, 1130 Malin St.. Dansville, N. Y. 
er, Idaho. Ravel, Puri le Colum- ~ 

bian, Herbert ad other ” Rasp! 

ries; also ‘Blackber es, Dewberries 

Currants Gooset Grapes, 

Roses, ‘shrubs, ete rything fo STRAWBERRY PLANTS—26 varieties, $3.75 per 
the Home Grounds, D)ustrated « 3,098 Bistory and poe a gives sil detaile 


ut nest vigorous true-to 


alog_ free - “ Are sure -produetiern - stoek 
L. J. PARMER, Box 112, Pulaski, WY. Ty STi Maney MAVER'S PLANT NURS- 
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Growing Muskmelons Under Glass 
There is no guess work about this preposition as shown in the accom- 
panying picture of a well equipped and regulated glass house interior. Musk- 


melons require a quick, warm, sandy 


loam for best growth. It is not so 


favored as a commercial crop for glass gardeners as is the cucumber or let- 
tuce, This is doubtless due to the fact that the industry has attained great 


proportions all around the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, the fruit coming 
on the market quite early in the season. Yet where equipped the growing 
of muskmelons under glass may be made an interesting proposition. 


e 4 
Dust for Sucking Insects 
PROF. P. J. PARROTT, GENEVA STATION, N Y 

During the past season the Geneva 
station, N Y, began a series of inves- 
tigations of dusting problems in New 
York orchards and_ elsewhere. It 
found that dusting mixtures con- 
taining nicotine are toxic to aphids, 
red bug, leaf hopper of th« pple, 
corn aphids and the four-lined plant 
bug. The degree of susceptibility to 
dusting preparations varies with dif- 
ferent species. 

Mixtures with 0.5% of ricetine are 
fatal to apple aphids and red bug 
and to corn aphids. Preparations of 
this strength also reduces nymphs of 
the four-lined plant bug ‘to inactivity, 
but the insects recover. Dustinz 
with mixtures containing 2% nicotine 
was fatal to the nymphs. Mixtures 
containing less than 2% nieotine give 
very poor control of the potato 
aphids. The nymphs of pear psylla 
displayed considerable resistance to 
preparations containing 0.5% to 2% 
nicotine. Mixtures with 0.5% nico- 
tine disturbed only a small per cent of 
hybernating adults, and preparations 
with 1% nicotine were ‘ess effective 
than spraying mixtures composed? of 
nicotine sulphate and soap in usual 
proportions. 

Air currents, denseness of tree 
growth, low temperatures and ex- 
udates of imsects exerted a greater 
influence on the efficiency of dusting 
preparations than on that of spraying 
mixtures. In its present stage of 
development, dusting is distinctive 
both as to methods of application 
and machinery, which will probably 
be overcome by the creative process 
of experience. In the experiments 
which proved promising when no 
breeze was stirring and when the 
trees had open tops, the results weuld 
not infrequently be quite different 
when strong air currents prevailed 
and when tree growth was dense. 
It was noted that durinz periods of 
low temperatures, the dusting was less 
effective than when high tem- 
peratures prevailed. 

Our experiments show clearly that 
while dusting has possibilities, it 1s 
not wise with our present know- 
ledge and experience to encourage 
freat expectations as t» the prac- 
ticability of control of biting and 
sucking insects by this system of 
treatment. Growers who possess 
dusting machinery and do not con- 
sider present prices of materials 
prohibited, might well conduct an ex- 
periment against the apple red bug. 

If the information obtained makes 
one point clear, it is that dusting 
for sucking insects is in one of its 
first phases. The conservative as 
as well as the constructive view to 
take is that conditions have passed 
the stage where dusting is considered 
wholly impracticable, to one where 
it may be regarded as having pos- 
sibilities under certain conditions. 
It remains to be seen whether this 
system of treatment will enter the 
realm of practical fulfillment of all 
the requirements and needs of the 
commercial orchard. Tt will take 
time and money, but it is well worth 

doing and needs to be taken up by 
those with special aptitude and nec- 
essary funds and equipment. 

The conspicuous results obtained by 
dusting are speed of operation and 
economy in labor. It is presumed 


that dusting machinery is in the ex- 
perimental stage and if so, improve- 
ment will unquestionably be made 
that it will meet the requirements of 
different field crops and various bush 
and tree fruits. While seeking to re- 
duce dusting methods and materials, 
encouragement should also be given 
to improve the machinery, which 


will insure both thorough and econ- 
omical distribution and thus produce 
maximum henefit with minimum 
dosage. 





Buyers’ Market in Seeds 


Tying in with our recent exhaus- 
tive report on field seeds we print 
herewith further brief extracts from 
dealers’ letters: Farmers hold most of 
the supply of clover seed, writes C. 
A. King & Co, leading dealer at To- 
ledo, adding there will be some im- 
ports of foreign clover seed soon, al- 
though these may aggregate much 
less than last year, and says many 
people think government has over-es- 
timated latter domestic crop. 

Prominent seed dealer in New York 
writes no reason this year for any 
firm handling poor stuff of any kind, 
and another dealer in this state spec- 
lalizing in growing in a wholesale 
way deplores the extent of so-called 
“surplus lists” of seeds now being 
distributed, these apparently issued 
by people who hold small quantities 
of seed as to be practically insignifi- 
cant in market condition as a whole. 
A seedsman specializing in vegetable 
seeds says prevailing prices are about 
the same as pre-war where seeds are 
bought by the pound or in larger 
quantities, this of course decidedl? 
to the advantage of the average farm- 
er and to all market gardeners. 

An Ohio dealer in field seeds is 
looking for a large trade this spring 
which may appreciate prices, a fine 
thing for the man who grows seeds 
but not so good for those who pur- 
chase, Looking ahead, another Ohio 
dealer in seeds and nursery stock pre- 
dicts there will be a smaller acreage 
of planting of produce in 1921 than 
at any time in five or six years. 

A prominent Masachusetts dealer 
writes seed potatoes are very much 
lower, probably 50 to 75 cents per 100 
pounds less than the early prict, and 
also only about half what they were 
at planting time last spring; weather 
conditions past fall very favorable 
for ripening all varieties of seed, es- 
pecially seed corn. A veteran seed 
concern in Wisconsin says “the past 
year Providence seems to have been 
unusually kind, planning for the re- 
action that has taken place, as i 
mense crops of fleld seeds in evely 
variety are in evidence”; it also calls 
attention to the material increase in 
freight rates, quite an expense in 
transporting bulk field seeds to the 
farm. 


An Iowa dealer believes this a 
eplendid year for farmers to use plenty 
of grass seed, and would “encourage 
the use of legume crops the coming 
season, as there is great need for them 
and farmers can buy such seed quite 
advantageously. One of the leading 
nitro-culture concerns writes it !s 
looking for a banner year; smaller 
plantings of cotton in the south great- 
er diversification of crops there and 


the use of many legumes which means _ 


use of more of these cultures now 
80 well established. 
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Farm Wages and Prices 


The stiff advance in the rate of 
wage paid farm laborers is entirely 
illogical compared with prices re- 
ceived for output of the farm. As an 
example, high grades of hard wheat 
January 1920, one year ago, sold as 
high as $3.25 to $3.50 a bushel, 
whereas January of this year found 
the same grades selling under $2. The 
price of corn on the farm has been 
cut square in two. Conditions similar 
in oats and declines in recent months 
very severe in onions, apples, potatoes, 
certain kinds of tobacco, etc. 

But farm wages have advanced al- 
most steadily and sharply since a 
date just before the war. Note the 
official figures for United States and 
for four individual states printed in 
accompanying table. These show the 
average wages per month with board 
during the years beginning April 1. 
With a general cut in wages of opera- 
tives in industrial circles this winter 
it is fair to presume farm wages for 
the season to begin April 1, 1921, may 
be somewhat lower than a year ago, 
when for the entire United States the 
average was $46.89 a month com- 

ared with $21 just before the war. 
n New York and Massachusetts farm 
wages as noted are more than double 
those of 1914. ' 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES MONTHLY WITH 
BOARD 


U.S. Minn. Ill. N.J. Mass. 
1920 .... $46.89 $67.00 $52.00 $54.40 $55.00 
1919 .... 89.82 53.70 43.50 43.30 45.00 
1918 .... 84.92 47.10 388.20 40.00 43.00 
1914 .... 21.05 28.70 24.80 25.40 25.00 
1918 .... 21.88 28.90 25.30 25.50 25.40 
1912 .... - 20.81 27.90 25.00 24.40 24.60 





The Slow Recovery in Wool 

While latterly wool has shown 
more resistance, with encouraging 
hardening of prices, activity is still 
lacking. One outstanding fact in 
the wool situation is the larger supply, 
particularly of the coarser grades. 
Much wool was accumulated during 
the war by the government, also Great 
Britain, and only a part Nas been 
disposed of up to the close of Janu- 
ary. Coupled with this burdensome 
surplus of raw ol is the compara- 
tive stagnation in woolen goods and 
clothing trade. Winter proved mild 
up to the middle of January, interfer- 
ing-with retail sales and back of that 
the continuance of the “buyers’ 
strike.” 

Shrewd wearers realize there has 
been much insincerity among retail- 
ers in scaling down their prices of 
clothing. A suit of men’s ready- 
made clothing selling pre-war at say 
$35 was pushed up in price so that 
by last winter and spring the modest 
storekeeper hiding behind the s. 
gans of “high overhead,” “increased 
cost of doing business,” demanded 
for this suit $75 to $80. It was a case 
of overreaching. For months retail 
markets dragged heavily, and even 
into the recent past, consuming public 
has been slow to buy with eagerness 
this suit “cut from $80 to $60;” fur- 
ther deflation is demanded by the 
consumer. 

Bearing on this subject, Prof H. 
W. Mumford of [Illinois in a recent 
address presented some interesting 
facts about wool, here briefly sum- 
marized. In Illino's more than 1,500,- 
600 pounds wool pooled in 1920, 
thrice that of preceding year: past 
season over 3300 individual growers 
pooled their wool against 1600 pre- 
ceding year. 

. Conditions mend siowiy. Large 
quantities of latest wool clip are still 
held back in the hope of better prices 
and the mills meanwhile with thelr 
labor troubles and their lack of orders 
for finished goods are generally in- 
different. Wool prices are still around 
lowest ievel in years. For ex- 
ample, a good grade of O %-blood 
which sold in 1915 around 35 to 40c p 
lb, this being a representative grade, 
reached its high level of SOc at the 
opening of ’18, sagged a little by the 
close of that year, moved at irregular 
price range in '19 and by the close of 
20 or practically the present prices 
had dropped to close to 25c. Showing 
the extreme recession fine staple 
Mont, scoured basis, sold.in Boston 
last spring at $2.10 p Ib and has 
since shown a sheer drop to about 
80c. Inquiries continue to reach 
American Agriculturist asking where 
small lots of home raised wool may 
be converted at low cost of manufac- 
ture into serviceable woolen blankets. 
Little progress has been made in 
this direction: practically all the 
mills interviewed claim they are 
not in a_i position to do _ this. 
Further effort is being made by farm 
bureau assns to bring this about. The 
AFBF says some offers have been 
made for wool held in various state 
pools, but they have been refused. 
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Tillage Implements Cultivating Machinery 


Moldboard Plows an Cultivators , 
Disc Harrows Single Row Riding Cultivators 
Tractor Harrows Double Row Riding Cultivators 
i Weeders Hand Garden Cultivators 
Stub and Vine Cutters Riding Hoes 
Walking Hoes 
Planters and Seeders _ Tobacco Ridgers 
Corn Planters Crop Preservation 
Cotton Planters Machi ; 
j Peanut Planters achinery 
Potato Planters Hand Sprayers 


Combination and Special Drills Bucket Sprayers 
for All Vegetable Seeds Barrell Sprayers 
Potato Sprayers 
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Reduction 


On all of our Implements except Mowers 


Hay Tools Orchard Sprayers Tobacco Presses 
Mowers Cotton Dusters Cider Presses 
Rakes . General Crop Dusters Fanning Mills 
Tedders Miscellaneous Small Tools Garden Barrows 
; —— not justified by present and vided sufficiently for your coming needs. It 
prospective costs, wHich continue high, may take him some time to do so, and further 
we have determined to do our utmost to sta- delay on his part may prevent you from buy- 
bilize business conditions as they affect the ing at these low prices. 
farmer. With this purpose in mind, we make Go to your dealer today and place your 
q this unprecedented offer on all of our lines. order at this tremendous reduction. The im- 
Yl This offer is made for immediate acceptance plements made by Bateman and Companies, 
and subject to prior sale of goods now on hand Inc., are standard values. They have planted 
or in process of manufacture. Any delay in the crops and tilled the fields of American 
placing your order with your dealer may pre- farmers for generations. To buy them at these 
vent him from making delivery. Discouraged prices is to reduce your cost of farming. Do : 
by recent market conditions, he has not pro- not be without them this Spring. Act now. y 


Bateman and: Companies, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 


SE WM Whois Clark Griese, <Y> TD 


BELCHER AND TAYLOR 





Fertilizer Machinery 

Manure Spreaders 

Broadcast Fertilizer Sowers 

Special Drill Fertilizer Sowers 
for All Crops 


Harvesters and Cutters 
Potato Diggers 

Carrier Ensilage Cutters 
Blower Ensilage Cutters 

Corn Huskers 

Corn Shellers 

Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutters 


General Tools 
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99.50 pure or better 
THE HIGHEST GRADE OBTAINABLE 
is plentiful and cheap this year. 


— pune Timothy, our test 99.90 $4.00 per 

ushel. 

D. B. Brand Alfalfa Northern grown, hardy, 
our test 99.75 $13.50 per bus 

D. B. Brand Red Clover, our test 99.60 $14.50 










per bushel. 

Dibble’s Recleaned Timothy and Alsike natural 
mixture containing 15% Alsike $4.50 per 
bi R 

The coodting bargain of the year, 

Prices subject to change without notice as 
markets vary. 

Send for free samples, catalog and up-to-the- 
minute prices A 

EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER., 
Bex A Honsoye Falls, N Y. 
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IZSMARKETST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
SWEET CLOVER 4c. 
Unhalled White Blossoms Clover. For winter or early 
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ALLEN’S NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio 
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How do you buy 


your Cattle? 


Sick, scrub cattle cost as much to 
keep as healthy ones of good stock 
—and take twice as much care.eoe 
So with a scrub furnace. Poor con 
struction means short life and a big 
coal eater..oo Buy your furnaces as 
you do your cattle. The pedigree 
means much. “Healthy” construction 
means more. Whether they are prof- 
itable or not in service rendered for 
fuel used is the real test. 


















NP Sterling Furnace 


The One Register Furnace 
that is built right. It costs a few dollars 
more but more than repays this cost by 
saving in fuel bills and the long life of 

the furnace. 


Let us tell you in detail the merits 
of Sterling construction. A postal 
will bring full information. 
SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 














We Will Grant 


Loans to Farmers 


IT IS our job to supply 
working capital for New 
York State farmers through 
short-time loans (one year 
or less). 


While for some 
months the demand has 
exceeded the supply of 
available funds, we shall be 
glad to consider applica- 
tions in order received. 
Write today for particulars 


Farmers Fund, Inc. 


M. W. Cole, President 
Alliance Bank Building Rochester, N. Y. 





CURES , 
HEAVES 


83 Package 
to 


safistaction or 





MUMERAL BEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave.. Pittebarg,Pa. 


. MINERAL"? 
be HEAVE?. 


MOVIE MACKINE FREE 
fr Wor ore tree FEE 


Babe ck sank riemime St ard Cutie ince 


When you build 
a new silo or rebuild 
your old one, make it 
a Craine—the strongest 
as well as handsomest silo made. 
Its three-wall construction gives 
perfect silage protection. Outside 
the wall of upright staves is an 
air-tight, water-proof, frost-defying 
inner wall of Silafelt. Outside of both 
is the spiral Crainelox covering, of 
giant strength—no hoops, no lugs, no 
weak spots, no repairs, tut permanent 
protection for every inch of wall. 
By rebuilding your old stave silo 
into a Craine, you save half the cost 
of a new silo. Ask us to tell you how. 
Literature and terms on request. 
Write also for agency proposition, 


CRAINE SILO CO., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 
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Tag your stock—best a cheapest 
Riestfention for Hogs Shee 

ry a 
Catalog mailed free on 


P.S_Burch &Co, 149W.HuronSt. 
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Pool Plan Will Win 


Our locality has recently given evi- 
dence of ioyalty to the Dairymen’s 
league which would be indicative to 
the most casual observer of a deter- 
mination to hold together, taking the 
ups and downs as they come along, 
and accepting them as a logical part 
of the program. Our co-operative 
plant had been selling milk to the 
Borden’s on a contract expiring Jan- 
uary 1, 1921 at league prices, f o b 
factory. They made an offer to 
continue at $2.50 per 10 pounds f o b 
factory which was a better price than 
could be secured from any other 
method of disposal. 

They made an offer to continue at 
$2.50 per 100 pounds f o b factory 
which was a better price than could 
be secured from any other method of 
disposal. 

About one-third of the patrons 
said at once, “If the milk is sold we 
will not draw it, and about two-thirds 
agreed that no one would be injured 
if the milk were sold in the highest 
available market even if it were not 
a league price. Within 24 hours, 
however, the two-thirds changed 
their minds and all were unanimoug 
to manufacture and stand by league 
principles. 

Later two patrons did change and 
are drawing to a shipping station 
near by, receiving 18 cents per 100 
pounds less than league prices. No 
single event has come under my ob- 
servation that has more clearly dem- 
onstrated the inherent qualities of 
the league organization. 

From every present indication the 
pooling system will go through, as it 
should. It’s sound as an economic 
proposition; and if I were a New 
York distributer I would help the 
league to get signatures to the pool- 
ing plan. Whether or not the league 

should supplant the dealers in the 
handling of milk and milk products, 
is an entirely separate problem with 
its merits and demerits standing aloof 
from the pooling plan. Of course the 
dealers will fight any disturbance to 
their investments and my opinion is 
now that they will be more sure of a 
continuance of their present business 
if they will join hands with the 
league in putting over the pooling 
plan, than to fight it. 

No Economy in Small Dealers 


I am skeptical about the plan to 
encourage and keep alive an army of 
small dealers. Every movement in 
our business and economic welfare is 
against this plan. It is the large 
handler that has an advantage in the 
economy of doing things and any 
other point of view must only delay 
the day when there will be less in- 
stead of more people running the 
milk business. In fact those who be- 
lieve a league co-operative, should 
supplant the present dealers have 
this idea as their best talking point. 

Those who want the very choicest 
grade of milk, and a few cents a 
quart does not concern them, will buy 
certified. I do not think that the de- 
mand for this high graue milk will 
be less. On the contrary, signs 
point to an even larger demand. But 
for those who buy the lowest priced 
milk, and the cost is uppermost in 
their minds, the handling must be 
along wholesale lines where a saving 
of smal! fractions per quart will re- 
flect itself in the selling price. So far 
as I have studied the case, the first 
thing dairymen do when prices are 
unsatisfactory is to cut off the grain 
feed. This ought to prove what this 
column has so frequently said that 
the milk business is altogether too 
largely built upon the artificial foun- 
dation of western feeds, which may 
change from a good farm income to 
a small one in a short time. 

The statement and belief that the 
average dairy farm is kept in good 
productive form by the purchase of 
cattle feeds can be brushed aside as 
unworthy of serious consideration. 
Occasionally one can find a dairy 
farm where purchased feeds have 
been _ed in large quantities day after 
day over a long term of years, coup- 
led with the use of phosphoric acid 
and thorough tillage, and production 
has made some gain. But I venture 
to say if an unbiased judgment could 


" 








prithout a jury. 


prevail, more credit would accrue to 
the tillage than to the grain fed man- 
ure. 

Fertility in Milk 


Asarule, working farmers pay very 
little attention to the loss of farm 
fertility in the milk. In 1000 pounds 
of milk, analy#is shows nitrogen 5.8 
pounds; phosphoric acid 1.9 pounds 
and potash 1.7 pounds. From the 
average 6000-pound cow then, we 
lose each year 29 pounds of nitrogen, 
worth $7.54; 9.5 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid worth 95 cents, and 8.5 
pounds of potash, worth.,—well, pot- 
ash has an abnormal value just now 
of about 13 cents a pound or $1.10, 
making a total loss of plant food per 
cow of $9.59. 

I find that our purchases of chemi- 
cal manures are practically equal to 
$10 per cow, and for dairy farmers 
we are rated as large buyers of com- 
mercial manures, and yet, as these 
figures show, \-. are not balancing 
this milk loss because our average 
varies from 7000 to 8000 pounds per 
cow. , - 

Our milk leaves the farm as fluid 
milk and so we have no fertilizer re- 
turn in by-products. But really I don't 
think those who have skim milk or 
whey can show any practical man- 
urial returns. I can’t see any differ- 
ence in crop production when farm- 
ers change from manufacture to milk 
selling. Theoretically, there should 
be a difference. Cottonseed meal is 
possible at present prices as a fertil- 
izer, it containing about 140 pounds 
of nitrogen at 25 cents a pound or 
$35; 54 pounds of phosphoric acid at 
10 cents a pound or $5.40; and 36 
pounds of potash at 12 cents a pound 
or $4.42, a total of $44.82. It can be 
laid down at eastern points at ap- 
proximately that price. I have fig- 
ured the values at a price based upon 
plant food in chemicals and not in 
mixed goods. Much the bott@ way, 
when cows are at hand, is to feed the 
cottonseed meal and get first its high 
feeding value and have what is left 
without cost. It is now our cheapest 
feed to buy.—[H. E. Cook. 


Certified Milk Men Convene 


H. H. LYONS, NEW YORK 

The production of certified milk is 
more of an industry than one might 
suspect. Many thousands of doilars 
are investéd in it. In a few cases it 
is made a source of profit to the pro- 
prietor of the plant, but in others it 
is a side-line and a diversion. An in- 
terested and enthusiastic group of 
these certified milk men met in New 
York recently to consider their prob- 
lems. They were from the eastern 
and middle states largely, but prob- 
lems of certified milk production are 
practically the same everywhere. It 
was feit that the businsess should pay 
better than it does, but there seemed 
to be a feeling th°t it can only be 
done by means of higher prices. 

It appeared that very little certi- 
fied milk is made by the aid of the 
mechdnical m‘lker. A _ bacterologist 
of the Sheffield farmg company ex- 
plained that milkers need to be wash- 
ed more frequently and more thor- 
oughly than is com: only done or is 
recommended by agents. Pasteuri- 
zation was.not favored for Certified 
milk and its necessity for other 
grades seemed to be considered un- 
fortunate. Pasteurization was de- 
fended by several, notably, Mr. Hor 
ton, who referred to his visit to eight 
foreign countries some years 
where the custom was then followed. 
The results of that trip convinced 
him that pasteurization of common 
milk for the masses is highly bene- 
ficial. 

Sec H. R. Winters acted as toaste 
master. The chief speaker at the 
banquet was C. W. Barron of Boston, 
He showed that all milk production, 
practically is at a loss except by aid 
of the unpaid labor of the family. It 
is desirable that costs be made 
known as the city public should have 
the information. 





Court of Equity 

What is a court of — ' 
me. oY equity ?—[O, M4. Ve 

The higher law courts have equity 
powers. It is based on the practice of 
the high court of chancery in Eng- 
land. To understand the word it would 
be necessary to study the history of 
that court. Equity is broader than 
the law and does not follow precedents 
as closely. It endeavors to do justice 
regardless of precedent. A court of 
equity is presided over by a judges 
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Live Stock on Farms 


DETAILED FIGURES BY STATISTICIAN 
B. W. SNOW 


The decreasing numbers of every 
class of farm animals, summarized 
last week in the American Agricui- 
turist annual live stock review, is 
accompanied by material decline in 
average price all along the line. One 
year ago when we surveyed the live 
stock industry, we pointed out that 
upward price swing which had been 
under way for a number of years had 
been definitely checked and that de- 
clining price was already evident. 
The present report shows that the 
tendency which was noted a year ago 
has continued with increasing force, 
und that the total value of all classes 
of farm animals shows a shrinkage 
during the past twelve months of al- 
most $2,000,000,000. The highest to- 
tal valuation of farm anima!s ever 
reported was on January 1, 1919, 
when it reached the stupendous total 
of $8,887,152,000. 


NUMBER OF FARM ANIMALS JAN 1 1921, 












1920 1921 Decrease 
Florses 21,006,000 20, 018,000 988,000 
Mules 5,041,000 4.87 2 008 169,000 
Milk cows 23,612,000 22, 690,000 
—— cattle 45,024,000 41, “O08, “008 3,926,000 
08: 71,538, 6: 000 8,140,000 
Sheep 5,944, 43,309,000 3,635,000 
TOTAL VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS JAN 1 
[In round thousands] 
1920 Decrease 
Horses $1,925,117 $ tt 469 
Mules 707,605 ,276 
Milk cows 1,915,642 388, “610 
Other cattle 2 080, 109 609,075 
Hogs i; 299,130 461,143 
Sheep 473,196 : 
Total $8, 400, 00,799 $6,402.‘ $1,997,887 





While this record of shrinkage. in 
live stock valuation is one that car- 
ries with it severe depreciation in in- 
dividual inventories, it is well to bear 
in mind that the comparisons are 
with years that were abnormal in 
character in every direction by rea- 
son of war and post-war inflation. It 
is more satisfactory to note that af- 
ter two years of post-war deflation in 
values, a deflation more severe than 
has ever before been experienced in 
American agriculture, the total valua- 
tion of the Live stock upon American 
farms is still $848,000,000 greater 
than it was on January 1, 1915, be- 
fore war deflation had extended to the 
herds of the country. 

COWS AND OTHER CATTLE BY STATE 























t {Last three figures omitted] 
wre Milk cows Other cattle 
r ———- —— a FF 
No Price Value No Price Value 
. 0 $ 84.00 72,240 = $36.00 $ 21.16 
KR ¥ Soo . 90.00 ° 135, 000 486883 «41.00 36,203 
‘J 159 104.00 6,536 ef 49.00 3,724 
Ps 975 «86.00 83,850 711 38.00 27,01 
65.00 9.565 4,328 30.00 29,84 
45.00 9,080 639 21.20 13,64 
50.84 0,641 666 26.50 17,649 
68.00 6,320 365 42.00 15,336 
55.80 3,603 851 33,00 28,08: 
66.60 6,876 1,011 42.40 4 866 
69.25 67,7 692 35.80 24,77 
63.4¢ 44.380 661 42.00 27,76 
68.06 7,388 1,082 44.00 47,608 
64.40 5,147 1,375 33.00 45,37 
59.40 1,437 1,561 32.00 4 ¥t: 
65.00 5,605 2,416 39.50 95,43 
56.80 9,132 1,446 36.40 52,62 
58.10 2,406 1,734 36.00 62,42 
59.75 4, 2,502 35.00 87,57 
52.00 22,464 532 30.00 15,966 
54.73 27,912 1,267 35.20 44,59 
75.00 42, 1,536 4 pe 65,945 
62:00 13,764 677 37. 25,04 
72.00 14,976 255 36.00 9,184 
55.35 28,948 1,068 32.70 34,934 
70.00 12,320 856 41.00 35,096 
80.00 .6,720 777 45.00 = 34,96 
76.00 20,748 1,285 42.00 53,97 
70.00 6,160 1,376 40.00 55,040 
68.00 4,760 440 35.00 15,400 
76.00 2,584 529 38.00 20,10: 
72.00 928. 360 oe 39.00 20,84 
Other 3. 3s 68.00 12 6 33.00 211,00 
Mot. 22,922 $ 66.79 $1,530.91 2 siiooe $35.79 $1,471,053 


This annual review, of course, is 
Mot a definite census enumeration, 
but is based upon detailed local re- 
ports from thoroughly trained farm 
observers, and it may be accepted as 
a reasonably accurate showing of the 
actual live stock situation. The gen- 
eral note of discouragement shows 
farmers are disposed to get rid of 
their farm animals as rapidly as pos- 
gible because of losses, experienced in 
the preparation and marketing of 
animals already sold. But others call 
attention to experience in the past as 
teaching that the time to go into live 
stock raising is when everybody else 
is ready to go out of it. The situa- 
tion is the same as now confronts 
live stock producers in all other 
countries. Argentina, Australia, etc. 

The decline in the numbers of 
horses is significant. The industry is 

going through a period of readjust- 
ment that is based upon conditions 


different than those confronting the 
‘owners of other classes of farm ani- 


mals. For four years past there has 


‘Deen a continuous and marked dispo- 


Bition .to cease breeding. As a result, 
the percentage of young animals now 
booming forward to take the aes of 





é¢he older animals worn out in service 
is sO small that in many sections of 
the country it is already becoming a 
problem as to how work horses can 
be replaced. 

Changes in Cattle Situation 

For the first time in many years, 
there is an actual decrease in the 
number of milk cows. During 1920, 
as a result of high wages, high feed 
stuffs, increased freight rates and 
city efforts to hammer down the 
prices of milk, dairymen became dis- 
couraged and there was a moderate 
Selling off of herds. We believe that 
this condition is temporary. 

Returns shew a _ serious loss in 
numbers of beef cattle. During the 
past two years there has been more 
killing of calves than the economic 
requirements of beef production can 
stand. In the farm-feeding territory 
there has been a disposition past 
eight months to curtail feeding op- 
erations and as a result, a great deal 
of immature stuff has been’ marketed. 

HORSES AND MULES BY STATES 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omitted] 
Horses Mules 


games Nn —_———_7 
No Price No Price Value 






NE 335 $150.00 

NY 551 135.00 7 $140.00 $ 980 
N J 88 140.00 4 168.00 672 
Pa 546 116.00 45 135.00 6,075 
Tex 76 759 112.70 85,539 
Ark 310 100.00 +§=31,000 
Tenn 0) 116.64 40,8: 
WwW Va 12 116.50 1,398 
Ky 216 104.00 22,464 
0 30 «107.00 3,21 
Mich 4 106.00 424 
Ind 89 111.00 9,879 
Ill 1 136 105.00 14,280 
Wis 101.10 

Minn 5 92.00 460 
la 1 66 110.00 7,260 
Mo 341 94.20 32,122 
Kaa 240 94.85 22.784 
Neb 96 102.40 9,830 
N 8 85.90 687 
Ss 13 83.00 1,079 
Cal 55 113.00 6,215 
Ore ) 70.00 5 
Wash 19 90.00 1,710 
Okla 254 15.00 24, 130 
Mont i 75.00 

Wyo 4 79.00 318 
Colo 29 92.00 6 
NM 13,481 20 = 91.00 1,820 
Utah 8,820 3 70.00 210 
Nev 4,248 3 65.00 195 
Ida abe’ 550 3 80.00 240 
Other x 57,449 1,735 175.00 303,625 
Total 82. 69 $1, PH ,648 4,872 $129.99 $633,329 





Gnasewe Corn into Pork 


The number of hogs in the coun- 
try is less by 12%. The crop of 
spring pigs in 1920 was less than nor- 
mal and the crop of pigs last fall was 
still more markedly short. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that we are in now 
for a year of declining hog receipts 
and consequent shortage in pork 
products. It is evident that the man 
who forgets his discouragements and 
can turn his back upon the immedi- 
ate past, and who will raise as many 
spring pigs as possible, should find a 
demand for them next fall, that will 
furnish more profitable market for 
his corn than he is likely to secure in 
any other way. 

AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD JAN 1 


1920 1921 Decrease 

Horses $ 91.17 $ 8.48 
Mules 140.37 10.38 
81.13 14.34 

Other cattle 46.20 10.41 
ga 18.16 4.94 
Sheep ° 10.08 3.98 





While present prices show a de- 
cline more severe than has been be- 
fore reported in any single year, it 
must not be assumed that the pres- 
ent situation is unprecedented. As a 

{Continued on Page 21] 


League Acquires Plants 


In early January the Dairymen’s 
league co-operative association com- 
pleted arangements with two dairy 
companies at Newark, N J, for the 
purchase of several milk plants. It 
also purchased several country plants, 
one a large creamery at Mansfield, 
Pa, including several feeders or small 
plants that feed into the larger one. 
The deal also comprises a large con- 
densery at Seely Creek, N Y, the Es- 
sex distributing plant for distributing 
fluid milk at Essex, N J, and small- 
er stations located at Rosedale, Job’s 
Corner, Mainesburg, Pa. The total 
purchase price was $467,000. 

C. A. Weiant, formerly president 
Borden’s company, will take charge 
of the ae stations at New- 
ark, and J. G. A. Bogert, formerly at 
the co- ae. ve station at Fort Plain 
will act as superintendent on the 
country milk plants. The’ acquiring 
of this property is in line with the 
plans of the Dairymen’s league co- 
operative association to slowly ac- 
quire efficient country milk stations, 
manufacturing and distributing 
plants so that the farmers will not be 
left without a market for their pro- 
duct when dealers refuse to buy, 





Dr. LeGear 


says 


“Your cows need a tonic now! 


Winter Feeds lack the digestive, 


laxative and medicinal proper- 


ties that cows need for big milk 
production. These are all con- 
tained in Dr. LeGear’s Stock 
Powders. This famous tonic will 
help your cows produce More 
and Richer Milk,”’ For example 
“My Jersey Cow gave only 6 quarts 
of milk a day and 5 to6 lbs. of butter 
aweek. After feeding Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders 4 weeks she gave é to 
12 quarts a day. After 8 weeks she 
ve from 5to10 lbs. a wee more 
utter fat.” 1. B. Weaver, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 

Unequalled rw conditioning horses, 
cattle and all other farm stock 
Get it from your dealer to-day. 
30c-60c-$1.20 pkgs. 25-Ib. Pail $3.00 
100-lb. Drum $9.00. paces Rocky Mt. 

States and west. 


DR. 


LEGEARS | 
STOCK : 
itinerant 


GUARANTEED 
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— Our Absolute Guaran 


Easy | Monthly Payment PI Plan __ 


Whether airy is large or small, Go net Sail $0 ost one quest oso, Our richl; 
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Sent on Trial 
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Cream 


iving splendid sa+- 
Use Fitaction} just.fies ia- 
new, well 
eas:ly cleaned, fect skim- 
F2~.95. Skims warm or co 
ickor thin cream. Di‘erent 
illustrates ocr low p 
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Westera points. Write today for catalog and o00 cur PB ~ 4 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Use Dandelion 


round, 





Butter Color 


Add, a halt-tea. 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 


butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
Prices. 


All stores sell 
85-cent bottles of 
Dandelion Butter 


Color, each suffi- 
cient to keep that 
rich, “Golden 
Shade” in your 


butter all the year 
Standard Butter Color for 


fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 


all food 


laws, State and National. 


Used by all large creameries. Will 


not color the buttermilk. 
Wells & Richardson Co., 
ton, Vt. 


Tasteless. 
Burling- 
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Designed Especially for Farmer and Out-deor Life 





SNNINLIVANNVE JO 31¥d MOTI 
AWOLIVA SHL WOMl 1I9NIC 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Two a for the price of one. Made of 
E. P. Twill Flannel in colors of gray and 
olive ‘drab. Military style, perfectly tailored, 
cut extra full. Comfortable winter weight, soft 
turned down collar. Two extra large _? 
with flaps. Double stitched all over. 
an amazing bargain. The bottom is reached 
on es. When ordering state full size and 
colors desired. Pay the Postman only $3.25 
jugs postage upon arrival. Then try them cn. 
f not pleased, return at our expense; J 
money refunded id ae Not less than two 
shirts to a custo 
CONNECTICUT SHIRT (T 00.,Box A, HAWLEYVILLE, CO 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND CUT DOWN TREES 


Only one man, or even a boy, with 
the improved Ottawa Engine Log Saw 
can easil) cut twenty-five to forty 
cords a day, and at a cost of less than 
2c per cord, This machine, which out- 
does all others, has a heavy, cross cut 
saw driven by a powerrul especially 
designed 4 cycle gasoline engin¢ It’s 
a fast money-maker for those using >t 
and now with coal at high prices and 
wood in great demand, users ara 
making splendid profit. It does more 
than ten men could do, either cutting 
down trees or sawing logs and branch- 
es. When not sawing, the engine is 
used for other work requtring de- 
pendable power. 





orywhere are using thig One-Man Power 
as ey a* fost worker and a splendid 
profit maker. 


The machine is mounted on truck 
wheels to make it easy to move to 
the trees or logs, and from cut to cut 
on a log without stopping the engine. 
This is a patented feature. A friction 
clutch starts and stops saw without 
stopping the engine. An automat.c 
clutch stops the saw in case of undue 
resistance, 

The Ottawa is also fitted for sawing 
down trees. It cuts level with the 
ground, leaving no stumps sticking up. 
Two men can easily fall forty to fifty 
trees a day in ordinary timber, A 
branch saw attachment cuts up 
branches and poles. 

The outfit is compact, simple, easy 
to handle and durable against a life- 
time of hard wear. Guaranteed for 
reliable operation in the hands of 
every one who has trees to cut down 
and logs to saw up. 

Full information, low factory price, 
cash or easy payments, and thirty 
days’ trial offer, can be had, simply 
by addressing the Ottawa Mfg. Co., 
804 Wood St. Ottawa, Kansas. 

{Advertisement 


Big Poultry Problem Solved 


Every successi:ul poultryman knows 
that he must feed a liberal amount 
of green succulent food in order to 
get a big egg yield, because these 
foods contain valuable mineral ele- 
ments, without which the hen cannot 
develop the egg yolks. 


But the difficulty of furnishing 
poultry with the required amount of 
rroper greens (not all greens contain 
the necessary minerals) is a well 
recognized fact by all who raise poul- 
try, and accounts in a large measure 
for the failure of many flocks to lay 
anything like thoir normal.quota of 
eggs, which should run from 18 to 
24 eggs per hen. per month. 


It is no longer necessary, however, 
to worry how you are going to pro- 
vide green food for your chickens. 
Give them Succuline. It is better 
and more econom.cal than any green 
food that you could buy or raise. 





Succuline contains in concentrated 
form the mineral elements heretofore 
found only in green foods, and pro- 


vides a convenient means of furnish- 
ing birds with these valuable egg- 
n.aking materials. 


Poultry raisers all over the country 
find Succuline a perfect substitute for 
green food and a valuable means of 
increasing egg production. Let us 
show you what Succul.ne wiil do for 
your hens. Just send us your name 
and address—a postal will do—and 
we will send you some to try abso- 
lutely free of charge, also our valu- 
able poultry book “How to Make 
Poultry Pay.” All sent FREB, post- 
age prepaid. No charge now, or at 
any other time. 


Monmouth Laboratories 
61 White St., Red Bank, N. J. 








Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


HE subject of health and disease, common 
canse of disease, hyg-enic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated. and all specific diseases to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
first time special attention has been given to the 
making of post-mortem examination, 
Sx7 imebes. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Uses Hot Water Incubator 


W. H. BASSETT, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT. 

Last season I raised 600 chicks 
using one of the mach.nes heated by 
hot water radiation. I heat the 
machine to 100 degrees and then put 
in the eggs. During the first week 
the temperature is held at 101 
degrees, the second 102, while during 
the third and at the time of bring- 
ing off of the hatch it is at 109 
degrees. I have had good results 
with no airing of the eggs, except 


while turning the eggs. 
in each 24 hours and it takes about 
five minutes cach time. Moisture is 
suppl.ed by shallow pans of water 
set in the bottom of the incubator. 


I turn twice 


For good results, the poultryman 
must be careful in selection of his 
eggs, which must come from good, 
sound stock. The breeders in the 


pens should not be  over-crowded. 
I am planning to incubate 500 eggs 
this spring. Probably all will be 
Whte Plymouth Rocks as they seem 
profitable with me. 


Incubator Thoroughly Cleaned 
FRED J. MATHEWS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N. J. 

Before putting my eggs into an in- 
cubator, which is a hot air machine, 
I scrub and spray the inside so as to 
make it entirely clean and sanitary. 
The machine is run for about a week 
before the eggs are put in. During 
the first week I run the incubator at 
an average temperature of 102% de- 
grees; sccond and third week, 103 
and bring off the hatch at 105. 

1 air the eggs only when turning 
night and morning and make no pro- 
vision for moisture other than the 
regular provision provided by the 
machine. I expect to incubate sev- 
eral thousand eggs this season. 


Carnations in Greenhouse 
PROF. G, Il. NOWF, CENEVA STATION, N Y¥, 

I am getting ready to plant carnations in « 
greenhouse. How wide should th be eet 
apart in the greenhouse bench? t kind 
of soil and manure should be used? How 
about variety and temperature requirements? 
—[(Walter L. Elburn, Kent County, Md, 

Most carnations thrive best in a 
temperature at night of about 50 de- 
grees, and a day temperature of 635 
to 75 degrees. The temperature dur. 
ing the day is largely determined by 
that of the air outside and the 
amount of sunshine. Plenty of ven- 
tilation should be given, but care 
should be taken to avoid too much of 
a draft of cold air. 

Until the plants have become es 
tablished, they will require but little 
water. After the first wetting down 
of the bed, care is taken not to add 
more unti! the soil is slightly dry. Al. 
ways when watering, a ‘sufficient 
amount should be used to wet down 
through the soil. This is a good rule 
to follow throughout the year. It is 
well to syringe the plants on sunny 
days to control the red spider. Dur- 
ing dull weather, however, the plants 
are not syringed, and care is taken 
when it becomes necessary to apply 
water to the soil that it does not wet 
the follage. 

As s00n as the plants have become 
established, arrangements are made 
for supporting them. Some growers 
prefer individual wire frames, Others 
run wires lengthwise over the bed, 
and then string twine across between 
the plants. By so doing, layer upon 
layer may be added as the growth 
requires it. 

Many varieties of carnations are 
offered by growers, but it is well for 
the commercial flor'st to confine 
himself to a few of the standard 
sorts, such as Enchantress or Mrs 
Cc. W. Ward tor pink varieties 
and White Enchantress for a white 
sort. Bacon is considered a standard 
for scarlet carnations, An excellent 
variegated variety is Benora. 





Red Clover is rather insistent upon 
ite demand for plenty of humus in the 
soll, despite the fact that it is itself 
one of the cheapest and best means 
of supplying ‘organic matter to the 
land. A little humus on a sweet and 
well-drained soil will usually do the 
trick, and the crop to follow is bene- 
fitted by the attention to the red 
clover crop. Alsyke, which is not so 
demanding, will sometimes shame red 
clover in its value as a soil builder. 


Preparing Incubator for Eggs 

GEORGE C. WARD, YORK COUNTY, ME. 

I raised 300 chicks last season 
using a hot air 160-egg machine 
for my work. Before putting the 
eggs into the machine I clean out 
the incubator and heat it to a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees for 48 hours 


then to 103 degrees for 24 ‘hours 
which’ puts it into splendid shape 
for the eggs. During the entire 


hatching period and at the close of 
the hatch, I run the machine at the 
same temperature of 103 degrees. 

Commencing on the third day af- 
ter the eggs are placed in the incu- 
bator, I air the trays just long enough 
to give me time to turn the eggs by 
hand. I remove the trays from the 
machine, take out 30 eggs from the 
center, turn the other eggs toward 
the center and then replace the eggs 
which were removed. To supply 
moisture I sprinkle about a pint of 
water on the cement floor under- 
neath the machine. The process of 
incubation is a well regulated prac- 
tice and I can think of no short cuts 
which are practical in  facilitat.ng 
the work. 

This coming spring I hope to incu- 
bate 1000 eggs. I shall make no 
alterations in my general method of 
incubating, but I plan to operate 
another machine in addition to the 
one which I own. I average 50% 
hatches in this climate during March 
and April and I am content with 
the results. I am not an expert 
incubator operator, but I depend on 
health and vigor of my breeding 
stock to furnish strongly fertile eggs 
during March and Apr.l. 

The climate along the Maine coast 
is not ideal by any means in early 
spring. I hesitate to suggest any- 
thing in the line of hatching on ac- 
count of the diverse condit.on under 
which the poultrymen work in Maine. 
My poultry stock to date has always 
been sturdy and disease-free, but the 
explanation of that is I work in the 
poultry. pens all winter. I find it 
necessary to completely clean out my 
houses twice during the winter and 
to replace the sand, shavings and 
straw, because the atmosphere is 
very damp. The litter gets in bad 
shape if neglected and would result 
in disease in the breeding pens. I 
keep Barred Plymouth Rocks only as 
I believe they stand the Maine win- 
ters best, I start the season on No- 
vember 1 with 250 layers and culling 
from then on so that I have about 
150 good layers as work on February 
1. For breeders I use yearlings and 
two-year-old females with cockerels 
hatched in March and April. Fol- 
lowing this method ‘of management 
I find that my birds are iniproving 
each year along egg and utilitv lines, 





Eggs on Weight Basis—When our 
local ordinance, or local custom of the 
trade does not prevail, market eggs 
mav be divided into the followine 
grades on the basis of weight: stand- 
ard or best, weighing 25 ounces ar 
over: medium, weighing 24 ounces: 
lower grade, weighing 23 ounces ta 
the dozen. No eggs weighing less 
than 23 ounces to the dozen should 
he allowed in cartons but should he 
“ent to market in separate cases. The 
“rice variation should he ahont 1 
cent between each grade and for 
heavier egys of the best qualitv. 1 
“ent may be added per ounce. ner 
4ozen. Where this nian har been 
tried. it is interesting to note that tha 
farmers quickly pav attention to the 
securing of the heavier grade ergs. 

—_— -——_ — 


Nutritive Ratio—The proper bal- 
ance in an egg laying mash com- 
posed of palatable foods, should sup- 
ply roughly about 1 part prote'n to 
4% ‘parts nitrogen-free extract and 
fat. The fat is changed to torms of 
nitrogen-free extract by multiplying 
the amount on the fat by 2%. The 
proportion of protein to total nitro- 
gen-free extract is called the nutri- 
tive ratio. 





Parcel Post Slling—Farms loca- 
ted out of reach of a satisfactory 
market or away from the usual 
means of transportation, can find ir 
the parcel post a ready medium Y 
getting their eges direct to a consum- 
ing market. The price they will re- 
ceive will usually pay for the addi- 
tional trouble involved in packing 
and mailing, but the question of es- 
tablishing credits at long distane’ 
with the city consumer has up to the 
Present been the large drawback to 
this method of doing business. 
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f= Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or clai 
with all the papers about it and inclose 18 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 


SATISFACTION 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's question. 

















Farm Income Tax Blanks 


Thousands of farmers whose net 
income for 1920 equaled or exceeded 
the exemption of $1000 for single 
persons and $2000 for married per- 
sons will be required to file on or be- 
fore March 15, 1921, income tax re- 
turns for the year 1920. 

As an aid to farmers, the bureau of 
internal revenue has prepared a 
special form, 1040F, for recording 
sales of live stock, produce, and a 
summary of income and expenses. 
This form should be attached to the 
taxpayer’s individual return on Form 
1040 or 1040A, F 

Under gross income a farmer is re- 
quired to include all proceeds derived 
from the sale of farm products 
whether produced on a”farm or pur- 
chased for resale. When he ex- 
changes his produce for groceries, 
clothing or other merchandise, he 
must include in his income the value 
of the articles received and ex- 
changed. Profit received from the 
sale of farm land or rent received for 
the use thereof must also be included. 


Net Income on Farm 


In determining his net income, up- 
on which the tax is assessed, the 
farmer may deduct all necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the operation of 
his farm during the year. These in- 
clude cost of cultivation, harvesting, 
and marketing of his crops, the cost of 
seed and fertilizer used, amount spent 
in repair to farm buildings other than 
the dwelling, and to fences and ma- 
chinery. The cost of farm tools used 
up in the course of the year, wages 
paid to employees other than domestic 
servants, and rent paid for farm land 
and buildings (other than dwelling) 
are deductible items. 

Farmers who keep no records or 
only records of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements should make their re- 
turns on the basis of actual receipts, 
but farmers who keep complete ac- 
counts and who take inventories at 
the beginning and end of the year to 
determine the:r profits should report 
on the accrual basis, Both methods 
are fully explained on Form 1040F, 
copies of which may be obtained 
from the offices of collectors of inter- 
nal revenue. 


Got Jump on Railroad 


Anyone who has had _ experience 
with express or railroad companies 
in trying to obtain settlement on 
claims or refund for overcharge on 
shipments or unused portion of rail- 
road ticket, will appreciate the fol- 
lowing letter which appeared in New 
York Evening Journal a short time 
ago. No doubt this claim, like the 
claims of others had been referred 
from one denartment to the other, 
even receiving the attention of the 
Office cat, the reply follows, and need- 
less to state, he rec ived refund, 


Toledo, O., Sept. 16, 1920 





“Dear Sir: 

“Received your esteemed favor of the 10th 
inst. in re unused ticket No. 7027, faced % 
purchased, Toledo, O, destination Canton, O, 
and returned to you for refund on the 12th 
alt, in which you desire information as to 
why ticket was not used for transportation. 

July 14, 1920, my wife, Mrs. Chas. 
E. Thompson (nee Morria T. Printy) exe 
pressed a desire to vist Mrs. H. B 
at Canten, O. Mrs De Bord is one of my 
wife’s sisters, who married a man ramed De 
3oerd, engaged in the gener2l contracting and 
building business in Carton, O, and doing 
extraordinerily well for a main so young. 

“For your information, my wife has one 
other sister, married, and tro brothers, one 
married and one unmarried. This may be ir- 
relevant to the issue at hand, but judged I 
had better mention the fact to assist you in 
making an adjustment. 

“On the morning of July 18 the bell on one 
of the telephones in my office (I have two 

) rang. I quickly drew my face into 
a stern ex~ression and 4 a busi 
like attitude—you know, pencil 
scratch pad on desk—and called in the re- 
ceiver the word ‘hello.’ (Were I of English 
extraction I probably would have said, ‘Are 
you there?’) Lo. and behold, ‘my master’s 
voice’ came over the wire. She requested, 
no, she demanded, that I drop evervthing and 
hie me to the Pennsvivaria station on lower 
Summit street, Toledo, O, to purchase two 
% fare tickets end one full fere ticket to 

. O. Knowing the folly of attempting 
to tell the wife that I was too busy, I rushed 
to the Pennsylvania station and bought two 4% 
fare tickets and one full fare ticket to 
Canton, O. (For the life of me I cannot re- 
b bers of the two used tickets. 
You will have to pardon.this negligence on my 
part.) 

“On the morning of July 19 my wife after 
having spent a sleenles night. revolving in her 
mind a twelve-month accumulation of news 








she had to tell her sister, ultimately succeeded 
in keeping our youngest child’s face clean 
long enough to slip into a traveling suit— 
tought for the trip, price $135, very chic. 
You know how it is—‘Couldn’t travel without 
new—nothing to wear’—all that sort of thing. 
But she did not keep a close watch on our 
eldest child, who, while Mrs. T. was draping 
the suit, had clambered into a porch swing 
and skidded off same on his face. 

“A decision was rendered that the trip to 
Canton would be made without him, owing 
to the number of splinters that had parked 
in his face and the disreputable looking condi- 
tion of his wearing apparel. Inasmuch as 
that ticket of your issue, No. 7027, etc., was 
bought to insure his passage to Canton, and 
was not used by him for the reasons stated 
above, same was returned to you for refund. 

“Trusting that the information herein con- 
tained will assist you in making an adjust 
ment, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 


Pithy Pointers 

We like oysters, but not enough to 
send any of our good money to the 
Florida oyster growers co-operative, 
in spite of its claim that $250 put in 
now will “net $200 a month until the 
end of the world.” If it had said 
until only A. D. 2099 perhaps the im- 
pression would have been more favor- 
able! 

The bad failure of East Coast fish- 
eries shows how far promoters may 
be “off” in their expectations. Fish- 
ers and oyster men have earned a 
living by hard work too long to be al- 
lured into part:ng with their money 
for such schemes, which therefore 
look for capital to those ignorant of 
the sea. Likewise the average ferm- 
er knows too much to even invest In 
shares of a hog ranch based cn ech 
sow having “three litters a year of 
ten pigs each,” but such schemes find 
their victims among city people. 

As to zinc, copper, oil and other al- 
luring mining prospects, we can only 
say “don’t.” Also we would caution 
farmers against giving oil-!leases on 
their farms to any stranger who 
comes along. Several of the latter 
gentry are trying to get farmers in 
Pennsylvania, New York, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio to sign up leases. The 
document usually employed ties up 
the farmer’s property and gives him 
the raw end of the deal. Some of 
these chaps claim to represent Stand- 
ard oil, but the leases usually run to 
some individual, trustee or concern 
that is l:ttle known. 


Jottings from the Farmers 

I’ve been cutting some elm trees. 
Can anyone tell me how to kil) the 
stumps and roots? Can willows be 
killed, and how?—{J. B. Hopkins, 
Casticton, Vt. 

I live about a mile from the vil- 
lage and am in the school district. 
My farm borders on three small 
ponds and I am overrun with gun- 
ners. They walk through the hen 
yard, six at a time with dogs, and 
the chickens go in every direction. 
They shot between my house and 
brooder house, 30 feet apart and 
over my boy’s head, driving a horse 
at the back of the house. I have 
been shot while pulling turnips and 
my wife has had a very narrow 
escape. It is not safe to work in a lot 
with hedges around it.— Frank J. 
Homan, New York. 

I ran across a clipping in a weekly 
paper that I have been reading since I 
was old enough to reada paper. Ifthe 
editor of that paper was as disgust- 
ed with meddling with the time as I 
am, I think he would say, no more 
such humbug. I never took so much 
abuse from people that think things 
are theirs for the taking as I have 
since the changing of the time. Is 


it fair? If it is, I would like to say 
a farming.—(A Farmes: @ 
wife. 


Please find enclosed my chéck for a 
three years’ renewal to American Agri- 
culturist. Our family could not get 
along without American Agriculturist 
I think it the best farm and all-around 
paper we ever took. I would like to 
see this item printed.—(W. M. Petti- 
crew, T'oga, Pa. 

To the widow school teacher who 
said some truthful things concerning 
our beloved public schools. She knows 
that our public schools are being shat- 
tered and we half-awake people know 
where and why. Let us take proper 
methods and reorganize on old Ameri- 
can methods. Wave the American flag 
on the schoolhouse and read the bible 
in our public schools once more.— 
{G. P. &., Pennsylvania. 
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Grocers Used To Wonder 


why some of their tea and 
. cokkee trade switched to 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Many of them understand now 


‘They use Postum in their own 
families and find a big gain in 
health, and some economy, 
with no loss in satisfaction 
“There's a Reason’ for 
Postum instead of coffee 


Made by Postum Cereal Co,Inc, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ROYSTERS 


FERTILIZERS. 
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ARE ECONOMICAL 
There is no economy in cutting ex- 
penditures which bring you in a profit, 
That is extravagence. Royster’s 
Fertilizer economizes for you by make 
ing your land and your labor produce 
larger, finer, surer yields, 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


Dept. B-16 
» Toledo, O. 
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This Big 
Sample Box 
of My Famous 
ealing Cintment 
FREE and Postpaid! 


I want you to see for yourself what a 
wonderful healing preparation Corona 
Wool Fat Compound is. I want 
you to prove on your own cows and 
horses (without cost to you) how 
quickly it will heal and cure sore 
shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, 
barb wire cuts, wounds of all kinds, 
scratches, split hoofs, contracted feet, 
caked udders, sore teats, etc. , 


Corona Wool Fat 
is not a grease salve 
—it is unlike any- 
thing you have ever 
used. It is made of 
the fatty secretions 
extracted from the 
skin and wool of 
sheep. It is readily 
absorbed by the skin, 
———————<<<« penetrates to the in- 
Relieves Caked Udders flamed inner tissues 
and Sore Teats and 


Heals Without 
Leaving a Scar 


Corona does not burn 
or blister, causes no 
ain, soothes and 
eals_ surprisingly 
quick. Thisfreesam- 
ple will prove my 
claim. A postal 
brings it free and 
postpaid. Send for it 
today. Wealso man- 
ufacture CoronaTone 
for hogs-kills the 
worms, makes hogs Heals Barb Wire Cuts 
grow faster; also Co- 
rona Wool Fat Balm for household use. (5) 


GC. G. PHILLIPS, Pros. The Corona Mig. Co. 
11 Corona Block Kenton, Ohio 




















END for the Globe Catalog 

now and learn why the 
Globe Silo so quickly earned an 
enviable reputation. 

One reason is its extension roof 
which enabled owners to use every 
foot of silo they paid for. A few 
feet of an extra, scientifically built 
roof made a full silo possible, after 
silage settled. 

Write to-day for catalog, prices 
and special discounts on early orders. 

Good agents can have open 
territory. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Wilow St, Sidney, WY. 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


Add how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 





America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 














SKUNKS-RATS 


We have advanced our prices on: 
Skunk, Mink, Fox and Muskrats. 
Our prices are the highest. Ship 
today or write for price list. 

12 Park Square, = —- Mass. 











Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 

Farmers’ Week at Cornell 

An excellently well rounded out 
and practical business program has 
been arranged for farmers’ week at 
the New York college at Ithaca, N Y, 
February 14 to 1% As expressed by 
Prof A. R. Mann, dean of the agri- 
cultural college, farmers’ week is the 
whole rural interest—the production, 
distribution and utilization of food; 
the attention and promotion of the 
farm, the home, the school, the 
rhurch and the community; the wel- 
fare of the persons, institutions and 
Interests of the country side, 

The entire facilities of the agricul- 
tural college in the way of the staff of 
professors and instructors, the labo- 
ratories and lecture rooms and other 
building equipment are open for the 
study and the pleasure of visitors. 
Lectures are arranged to accompany 
the demonstration of farm practices, 
with a scheduled lecture program 0: 
something like 450 different topics. 
The home-makers’ conferences will 
occupy an important place on the pro. 
gram this season. Former Congress- 
man A, F,. Lever, author of the famous 
Smith-Lever agricultural act, will 
be one of the principle speakers dur- 
ing farmers’ week. The annual con- 
ventions of many associations and 
state societies take place during the 
week such as the alumni association 
of the New York college, state potato 
association, beekeepers’ society, etc. 

During the week Of February 7 to 
12 the college is conducting a short 
course for commercial beekeepers, 
in which the principle instructor will 
be Dr E. F. Phillips, apiarist for the 
federal department of agriculture, 
Special stress is to be laid on diseases, 
wintering and building up of the col- 
ony for the honey flow. 


Grange Fire Association Elects 


The patrons of the fire. relief asso- 
ciation which includes the 60 granges 
in Steuben and Livingston counties, 
N Y, recently held its annual meeting 
at Bath, N Y. Election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, J. M. 
Kelly of Stephens Mills; vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Wilson of Linwood; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Isaac Johnston of 
Savona executive committee, H. G. 
Sinner of Prattsburg, H. 8S. Coe of 
South Livonia and P. P. Mason of 
North Cameron. Following new di- 
rectors were elected to fill vacancies. 
F. F. Pierce of Coopers, F. B. Van 
Buskirk of Hartsville, Frank Brown 
of Bath and G. H. Andrews of Wood- 
hull. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that during the past year 797 new 
policies were written, the association 
now having in force 3008 policies, 
representing a total insurance last 
year of $9,059.530. The annual as- 
sessment per $1000 insurance last 
year was $2.90; the ear before, $3.20 
and in 1918, $2.85. 





Long Island Farm Notes 


W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 

The fertilizer situation due to high 
prices demanded by manufacurers for 
mixed brands has resulted in the 
pooling of several big orders for 
chemicals by the farm bureaus on 
Long Island. These chemicals are to 


-be shipped to different points in or 


near farming. communities and will 
be mixed on the farms where used. 
Ingredients for a 4-8-4 fertilizer can 
be bought for about $40, Meetings 
are being held in different sections 
explaining how to put up the differ- 
ent formulae for potatoes and cauli- 
flower. Nitrate of soda and _ acid 
phosphate will be largely used as a 
top dressing for grass and the im-< 
portance of this chemical to balance 
farm manures more completely is 
being urged by farm institute speak- 
ers, 

Sentiment favors the protection of 
quail on Long Island, several closed 
seasons being proposed in order to 
increase the flocks which are not as 
numerous as other years due to se- 
vere winters, and more particularly 
from the fact that a large number 
have been killed by hunters during 
the mild weather of the past autumn, 

The Suffolk feed ana supply com- 
pany, a co-operative organization of 
duck growers, recently declared a 
divided of 6% for the past year. 
Grain and feed of all kinds has taken 
a material drop and poultrymen are 
looking forward to the coming season 
with confidence. Thousands of dol- 
lars are being saved on the cost of 
growing poultry here through co-oper- 
ative buying and selling poultry proda- 
ucts, practically the’ entire business 
being handled by the two farmers’ 
organizations, started about five years 
ago. Whole corn is; brought frome 
the West and ground at the local 


? 
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warehouse and sold @irect to the 
farms, affording a decided saving be- 
sides furnishing a pure product free 
from adulteration. 

Work on the Devon-Bridgehampton 
highway, one of the connecting links 
in the state road system through the 
Island has been held up for some 
months owing to the scarcity of 
gravel for the concrete. It seems 
likely now that better progress will 
be made as the construction com- 
pany reports the finding of a gravel 
bed at Three Mile Harbor where the 
material extends at some points to a 
depth of 15 feet. Pumps will be used 
to bring the gravel to the surface 
and it is estimated that at least +0 
yards of stone can be dug daily. 


N. Y. State Agricultural Society 
[Continued from Page 3] 
must no longer be merely the man- 
ufacturer or the middleman who is 
known, as has been the case almost 
universally in the past. .The grower 
must sieze and hold that great intan- 
gible asset known to the legal and 
financial world as ‘good will,” which 
will raise him from a position of de- 
pendence to one of power. It had 
been advertising,” he said, “that had 
enabled the California growers to 
market their citrus fruits, their rai 
sins, their prunes and their other 

products.” 
Eighty-Nine Years of Effort 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, president of the 
society said, “Up to (0 years ago the 
New York state agricultural society 
occupied not only a distinct place but 
had been foremost in agricultural 
advancement. With the coming of 
other activities, its work at times had 
been abridged.” Today Dr Jordan 
thinks, the society may well be used 
as a center in which all farm organi- 
zations and agencies may meet. The 
society has a unique function as a 
forum for all things dealing not only 
with the agriculture but with state 
problems also. 

“The increase of population § in 
cities has brought about man short- 
age on the farm,” he said. How- 
ever, by use of farm tools and ma- 
chines the productive power of the 
farmer today is greater than ever 
in the history of the world. “It is 
unthinkable, however,” Dr Jordan 
declared, “that there can, be two 
standards of wages—a wage for in- 
dustry in cities and a low wage for 
farmers. The worker on the farm 
should not be at a disadvantage as 
to hours of, work or wages for labor. 
Law-makers can do little if anything 
to improve values of farm products. 
Law-makers can do things that will 
facilitate advancement, or do things 
that deter advancement, but what 
counts most is the development of 
self-reliance and working together. 
Farmers must understand once and 
for all that the solution of thefr 
problems is in their own hands, that 
other interests will never look after 
their. needs.” 

“Agriculture is not decadent,” de- 
eclared Dr Jordan. “More of every 
kind. of farm crop is today produced 
per man unit on American farms 
than ever before.” 

How farm bureaus have helped in 
the forward movement was outlined 
by Rrof M. Ci Burritt of Ithaca. 
Prof Burritt stated that the farm bu- 
reau program had in mind certain 
things: how to get most efficient pro- 
duction; how best to buy and sell 
products; how to improve the farm 
and the farm family. The public, 
particularly the city public, is always 
willing to pass legislation that will 
help increase production, but it resists 
any movement that will help to en- 
able the- farmer to increase his prof- 
its or to take out some of the excess 
cost in marketing and distribution of 
farm products. 

Big production always means low 
prices, hence this policy always ap- 
péals to trade agencies and to con- 
sumérs. The county farm bureau 
agents had been very helpful in es- 
stablishing co-operative ~ enterprises, 
Mr Burritt said, in organizing co- 
operative movements and in making 
it possible for ‘these co-operative 
agencies to function in businesslike 
manner @nd with the greatest effic- 
iency. 

One of the interesting features of 
the session was the conference on 
agriculture and marketing, arising 
out of the Syracuse conference of last 
fall when committees on production 
legislation, finance, marketing, co- 
operation and _ transportation were 
appointed, the aim being to bring 
these various agencies actively into 
an understanding of the problems of 
the others. 





Essex Co—All prices lower than 
two months ago. Potatoes are $1.60 
p bu, eggs Gc p doz, pork Ihc 
dressed, beans $4 p bu, hay $30 p ton, 
delivered. 

Genesee Co—Live stock looking 
well; plenty of fodder in farm barns, 
Not many auctions. Prices for farm 
products very low. Prices in Batavia 
market are: marrow beans, $8 p 100 
Ibs, Imperials $8, white kidney $10, 
apples 85c to $1.25 p 100, Ibs, tive 
fowls 18¢ per Ib, roosters 18¢, spring- 











Sweepstakes 
Pedigree 
SEED CORN 


The BEST you 
can plant for the 
SILO. Full de- 
scriptive Circu- 
lars free. When 
grown you will 
know its FULL 
VALUE. 


1. C. R. Assn., Inc., 


Elmira, N. Y. 












Mr. Hubbard 
says plant this 
Seed Corn and 
you will get 
The Best 
You Ever 
Grew 

25 to 29 tons per 
acre of 

Silage 


This has been 
done for years, 





A Sure Guide to 
Better Gardens 


It will show you how 
to produce large, 
healthy, vegetable 
crops — how to have 
beautiful flowers, 


THE MAULE 
SEED BOOK EF REE REE 
‘Thilo 170-pag0 ustocted catalog tells what 


how to plant them, 
poceens. Send 4] 





WM. HENRY MAU 
2154 Arch St., 


Once Grown— 
Always Grown 


Prize-Winning, Big Yielding Sorts 
Select from Isbell’s 1921 Cata- 
b . log of Michigan Grown 





Tro 
seeds withearly maturity. 
ess an ness 

into them. Isbell’s seeds 


fA, are the res 
experience — make big 
profits, 





. 500 acres. 
eatat 1 abso- 
utely free, Send for your ody be. 


SAMeS VICK" 22 Stone 
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jal offers on v: ‘ trees and berry 
» flowers, etc, 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
Box 40, : 3 Moorestown, WN. J. 








WHY BE BOTHERED WITH POTATO BU 
We want all farmers to try our discovery. Y 
oss have A worry about poate bugs. No spray-| 

ng, no ng or any extra labor required. 
investing the little sum of $1.00 for our mm .. 
book you can order of us this anti-potate bue seed, 
worth will do for 1 acre, remember you will 
have to invest bit once. Our receipt will explain. 
~ Ay a Prepared for next season. Satis- 
aran or your money refunded. Sen 
Money Order or check to - ‘ . 


KUKAN & KLEIN COMPANY 
[E 387 Congress Street, Schenectady, N.Y. | 
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ers 22c, dressed 24c, creamery print 
22c, dressed 24c, creamery print but- 
ter 52c, live calves 1ldc, dressed 
17c, eggs 75c p doz, potatoes $1.08 p 
100 Ibs, wheat $1.65 p bu, timothy 
hay $18 p ton, barley 70c bu, oats 
56c, rye $1.40, alfalfa hay $20 p ton. 

Schuyler Co—Farmers busy haul- 
ing manure and getting wood. Roads 
good but not much produce moving. 
Potatoes bring 60c p bu, wheat $1.25, 
eggs 65c p doz, butter 65c p Ib, live 
ealves 12c, hogs 8c. Cows very low 
in price and feed high. 

Ontario Co—Prices firm on most 
everything; wheat $1.80 p bu, eggs 
65c .p doz, butter 50 to 60 c p Ib, 
hay $25 p ton. 

Noble Co—Some corn out in shock, 
about a fifth. Hay retails at $36 to 
$38 p ton, straw $18, potatoes $2.50 
p bu, butter 50c p lb, eggs 68c p doz. 
Prospect for fruit next year is good. 
The state highway dept is planning to 
complete the Cleveland and Marietta 
federal road between Marietta and 
Cambridge. This year contracts are 
all let but one. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Notes 


INA LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY 


The Washington county farmers 
association appointed the following 
committee to organize a farmers’ co- 
operative company: J. Forney Young, 
J. Keiffer Funk, Frank W. Mish ana 
Wilbur Stevenson, The company will 
-have capitalization of $100,000 to be 
sold only to bona fide farmers. To 
prevent control of the stock by a few 
persons only 10 shares will be sold 
to one farmer. The object of this 
company is to buy and sell on the 
co-operative plan and eliminate the 
middleman’'s profits. By co-operative 
buying the farmers figure out that 
they will be able to save about 50% 
on all purchases. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Chewsville growers’ association J. 
Kieffer Funk, manager, reported 3,700 
barrels apples put up by the associa- 
tion past season; nearly $18,000 worth 
sold thus far. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Chas. 8, Baker, presi. 
dent; Frank H. Kretzinger, ‘vice’ 
president; J. Keiffer Funk, secretary 
and treasurer. 


With the Fruit Growers 
INA LONG, MARYLAND 

At the recent annual banquet of 
the Martinsburg fruit exchange, re- 
port of Sec Evans gave interesting 
statistics. Last season 218 cars of 
apples were sold f o b through Berk- 
eley county exchange, total number 
of cars handled 320, worth $162,988 
of which $150,699 was paid to the 
growers after deduction of all ex- 
penses, 

This year Berkeley county, W Va, 
had the largest yield of apples ever 
known, 450,000 barrels. Profits, how- 
ever, were about the smallest; the 
average price for all grades being 
$3.75 and 5% of the crop was left un- 
picked. The number of barrels har- 
vested, therefore was 380,000, of 
which 304,000 were marketed and the 
remaining 76,000 were put In storage, 
The value of the entire crop of -the 
county is placed at $2,300,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


East Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

A leading question among Penn- 
sylvania farmers is on the problem 
of readjusting this year’s - planting 
and sowing so as to conform with 
the present unsatisfactory market 
conditions. Farmers who hold @ 
large surplus of potatoes, corn, wheat 
and oats are hesitating upon planting 
an increased acreage and threaten to 
reduce, rather than increase it. Re- 
cent corn shows indicated that yel- 
low corn predominates among the 
farmers of eastern Pennsylvania, 
yellow dent leading. The number 
and quality also attested that last 
year’s yield was exceptionally large 
and excellent in quality. 

A visit to the Reading terminal 
market at Philadelphia revealed con- 
tinued high prices for fresh meats, 
The retail fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket also continues at peak prices. 
America’s surplus apples are reaching 
British ports in a good condition. 
The bulk of the shipments. are 
marked for London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Birmingham 
dealers. The York Imperial sales 
average about $9.50 a barrel. 

The greater use of lime is a newly 
Jaunched propaganda in eastern 
Pennsylvania. With the high cost 
of acidulated rock phosphate contin- 
uing, lime will be used more exten- 
sively, and some of the old, idle lime 
burning kilns are being repaired ana 
placed in operation to meet the in- 
creased demand. 

Pennsylvania state veterinarians 
presented a favorable report relative 
to all kinds of farm live stock. The 
occurrence of infectious diseases of 
live ‘stock was less serious than usual 
and the control work therewith more 
general and effective. The essential 
facts concerning : hog cholera . and 


meas for its treatment and con- 
trol are better understood, and the 
loss confined to a minimum, 


In Central Pennsylvania 
J. M. GLOVER, 

A few inches of snow covers the 
wheat, making a protection against 
stormy, cold weather. Farmers are 
holding wheat with the hope of get- 
ting at least $2 a bushel for it later, 
and no other grain is being marketed 
as is the custom this time of the 
year. Very few hogs or fat cattle 
are being shipped from this section 
now, owing to the low prices for 
pork and beef and the high freight 
rates, Several cars of western horses 
have been shipped to Union county, 
Pa, to be sold to farmers for spring 
work. ° 

The directors of the Milton and of 
the Union county fairs have fixed on 
October 11 to 14 for their exhibitions, 
being the same week as last year. 
The Mifflinburg farmers’ exchange 
held its election on January 1. Its 
elevator is about compieted for 
handling grain, feed and fertilizers. 
The exchange has a capital stock of 
$50,000, of $50 a share and the stock 
is well distributed among farmers. 
The county farm bureau was to hold 
its annual meeting January 22. 

Feed is plentiful, and doing chores 
is the chief duty on farms now. The 
Nestles’ company is paying $2.75 a 
100 pounds for 4% milk when they 
formerly bought 3% milk. The price 
is $2.35 for the latter, and cents 


a 100 pounds off for hauling, leaving 
only $1.95 to the producer of such 
milk. Dairymen are not satisfied 


with the price. ‘ 

The editorials, They do not un- 
derstand and Cost plus efficiency 
in American Agriculturist recently hit 
the mark exactly, and Gov Miller’s 
message to the legislature would be 
well to be heeded by legislature of this 
state. We, too, have too many in- 
spectors running around all over the 
state bothering people, mostly poll- 
ticians who are afraid of an honest 
day’s work, 


Farm Automobiles 


Seven out of every 100 farmers in 
Pennsylvania purchased automobiles 
during 1920, while at present 55 out 
of every 100 farmers in the state own 
automobiles, not including farm 
trucks. These figures are shown in 
a table prepared by Statistician L. H. 
Wible of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The table shows that 104,850 farm- 
ers in the state own automobiles, 
many of these owning two and three 
machines, while there are 14,825 
farms in the state upon which m>5tor 
trucks are in use. Lancaster county 
easily leads in the number of auto- 
mobiles on the farms, this county 
having 7,914 cars on its farms on Jan 
1, 1921, while Berks county is second 
with 3,836. Cameron county with 90 
automobiles has the fewest number 
of any county in the state. 

DELAWARE 
Delaware Farm Activities 
MISS ELSIE W. MASSEY 

The action of the Seaford produce 
growers’ association in refusing to 
contract for tomatoes the coming 
season unless the prices are satis- 
factory, is to be taken up with all of 
the produce organizations in the 
county, and a request made of the 
members to fall in line with the 
farmers in the vicinity of Seaford. 

At the annual meeting of the asso- 


‘ ciation on January 8, election of six 


directors to serve for a term of three 
years was as follows: Edward B. 
Brown, Ezekiel G. Coulbourne, Dan- 
iel W. Ellis, Charles J. Elzey, Irvin 
F. Smoot and Fred L. Williams. 
More than $22,000 in receipts passed 
through the treasury, as compared 
with about $8000 the previous year. 
The 3% boys and girls of Sussex 
county who were awarded the trip 
to Delaware college this season 
came home filled with new ideas and 
ready to boost club work in their 
home communities. Those achieve- 
ment members will be glad to give 
a story of their experience at com- 
munity gatherings if called upon, 


Prospective Pea Acreage—Prices 


for seeds for canning house peas are 
much as for two years past while 
prices offered farmers for green peas 
at the cannery are far below the con- 
tract nrice of the past two seasons. 
Therefore growers are hesitating 
about placing orders for pea seed. 
Crimson clover seed in Sussex Co is 
almost a failure—[V. R. Allen. 





The City Garden —One of the 
largest seed growers and dealers with 
headquarters at Philadelphia writes 
us that there is a large demand par- 
ticularly for vegetable seeds, sales 
run far this January in advance of 
last year or the previous years. “In 
the past we have found whenever 
there was general unemployment in 
the country. the demand for vege- 
table seeds for the home garden in- 
created cvery) generally.” ; 
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Scott’s Sweet Clover 
The Universal Plant 


On every continent it has 
been grown successfully. 
Where formerly considered a 
Weed, Sweet Clover is now 
recognized as one of the. most 
valuable crops. 


Like other clovers it has fallen 
in price to a low level. Its accom- 
plishments are all out of proportion 
to the sowing cost. 


Sweet Clover is a Safe—Sure 


and Profitable crop. 


Safe—because the clover dis- - 
eases do not attack it. 


Sure—because it thrives on 
practically any soil and withstands 
severe weather. There is no better 
time to sow than Winter. 


Profitable—because of the rich 
hay, abundance of early and late 
pasture, and the enormous amount 
of seed produced. Furthermore the 
large decaying roots release to the 
soil great quantities of stored up Ni- 
trogen which future crops may use. 


Sweet Clover is discussed at 
‘in Scott’s Field Seed Book. 
ft answers 37 
uestions you may want to ask. 
rite today for this valuable in- 
formation. 





O. M.SCOTT &SONS CO. 96 Sixth St., MARYSVILLE, O. 





Back to Pre-war Prices 
Drop a Postal for our Catalog and See for Yourself 


It makes no difference whose seeds you have been using, there is no better seed 
than FORREST’S. No seeds that are more sure to grow, no seeds that will 
make a more satisfactory crop than ‘‘ FORREST HONEST SEEDS”, grown 
and imported by FORREST (himself) for the last twenty-three years. 

In buying FORREST’S Seeds you are paying for no blue sky, immense city 
rents fan, Fe salaried help kept the entire year for one short selling season. 
Timothy, Clover, Silo Corn and all farm, garden and flower seeds are offered 
at rock bottom prices. Quality and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send postal today. 


THE FORREST SEED CO., INC., Cortland, N.Y. 
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LOVER SEED 


Timothy, Alfalfa, Clovers, Seed Oats, 
Seed Corn, Seed Grains and Grasses, 


Write today for Rohrer’s 1921 Catalog. It is 
FREE. Every bag of seed is guaranteed to 
please you. We apes pe Best Seeds 
: seeds obtainable. Write for this at once. 
ome Buy fhe a Rigs -y = Samples free if you mention this paper. 


O. K. return and I will refund. P L. ROHRER & BRO. 
— 


Extra packets sent free in all 
orders I fill. Send address for gasgKeTOWN, LANCASTER CO,, PENNA 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 
over 700 pictures of vegetables and 
flowers of every variety. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, 





Grown from Select Stock 
—NONE BETTER—50 years 


Rockford, tl 








+3 Vick 62 Stone St Rochester NY 


able and Flower, 


Veget a , 
New improved Strains, 
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Market Influences 


head, chunks 1100 to 1400 lbs 175 @ 
225, inferior to good second hand 
horses of general purpose type 50 @ 
160. 

Bearing on the tariff bill now in 
congress the National sheep and wool 








THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 

Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 av w 1920 
Chicago ..... 17 2.26 86.63 42% .88 
New York ..1.04 2.39% a ' 98 
ERR cccecacce ose 2.30% .90 L 76 56.99% 

An encouraging feature from the 
standpoint of producers is the some- 
what increased outward movement of 
wheat and flour to fore:gn countries 
including recent substantial sales to 
Switzerland -and Greece. England, 
meanwhile, chief buyer, is inclined to 
hold back under belief world stocks 
are ample, Argentina not yet shipping 
freely from its liberal surplus. At 
New York, No 2 red winter $1.95 p 
bu, corn easy under ample offerings, 
No 2 mixed 86 @ 87c, No 3 white 
oats 55%c, rye poorly supported at 
$1.81 @ 1.82, feeding barley 34 @ We. 

Prices of mill feeds continue to 
favor buyers and the individual dairy 
farmer is securing some benefit there- 
from, Western spring bran was quoted 
in carlots New York and New York 
rate points around $36 p ton, standard 
middling 34, flour middlings 38 @ 39, 
rye middlings 30, white hominy feed 
39, cottonseed meal 39, linseed meal 
43, white cream corn meal 2 @ 2.15 p 
100 Ibs, hominy gr.ts 2 @ 2.15. 

World stocks of wheat Jan 1 as 
compiled by the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin were 226,000,000 bus com- 
pared with 323,000,000 bus one year 
ago and 453,000,000 bus in ’'19 when 
there were the largest for many years. 

Canada’s wheat crop last season is 
now officially reported at 263,000,000 
bus, compared with 193,000,000 bus 
in 1919 and a five-year average of 
254,000,000. 

The next session of the farmers’ 
grain market:ng committee of seven- 
teen will be held at Kansas City, Feb 
14, and leading speakers include Her- 
bert Hoover and B. M. Baruch. The 
headquarters for the meeting is the 
Baltimore hotel. 

It is always well to know what the 
other fellow thinks about the farm 
market proposition. Herewith is a 
summary from an early Jan issue of 
Liverpool Corn Trade News which 
has been examining into world sup- 
plies and probabilities likely to be 
available during the calendar year to 
end Dec 31, '21. It is only an esti- 
mate, and is put out as such by one 
of the leading world authorities in 
the grain trade: Prospective sup- 
plies of overseas wheat available for 
importers in calendar year ‘21 (in 
quarters of 8 bus to the qr) all ex- 
pressed in round millions include 
gentina'’s surplus 17, Australia’s sur- 
plus 12, U S and Canada’s balance of 
’20 crops 28, U S new crop average 
export six months July to Dec in- 
clusive 13, Canada do 7, India, Bul- 
garia, Chile, etc, 2; total 79,000,000 
ars. This is equivalent to 635,000,000 
bus wheat. The trade authority 
named adds: “we do not think for 
one moment that importing countries 
are likely to take so much as 79,000,- 
000 qrs. Furthermore purchases next 
autumn very largely depend on the 
size of the home (English and con- 
tinental) crops harvested in summer 
of '21; promise in most countries at 
present are fairly good on a somewhat 
larger acreage than that from which 
the ‘20 crop was gathered.” 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
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Ca bes Hogs , * 
Per 100 Ibs 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago ....10.00 18.50 9.85 16.75 6.00 12.50 
New York ..11.00 16.00 11.00 15.75 6.00 12.00 
Buffalo ....11.00 15.50 10.75 16.25 6.50 14.00 
Pittsburgh ..11.00 15.50 11.00 15.90 6.40 13.50 
Kansas City ..9.50 18.00 9.40 15.50 6.00 12.00 
At New York, steers opened slow 
to 25c lower, later again dropped 25c 
bulls off another 25 @50c, cows slow 
and weak. Market closed steady to 
a shade easier. Common to prime 
steers $7.50@10.90 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon to very choice bulls 5.50@8.10, 
common to. choice cows 2.25@7, 
heifers 4@7.75. Veals more active 
and 50c @ 1 higher, westerns mov.ng 
slowly. Common to choice veals 11 
@ 18, culls 8@10, yearlings 4@5, 
common to choice westerns 6@9.50. 
Sheep and lambs opened steady to 
strong, later held up on sheep, but 
lambs weakened 50c @ $1. Common 
to fairly prime sheep-(ewes) 3.50 @ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@3, yearlings 7 
@ 9, lambs 9@12, culls 6@8 
Hogs were 50c lower at the open- 
ing, later prices advanced 25c, light 
to medium weights including pigs 
$11 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 220 Ibs and 
upward 10.50, roughs 8.75. 
The Horse Market 
Among the offerings at the 24th 
St auction stables was a car of mixed 
western horses, the first of the sea- 
son. They found ready sale at fair 
prices Regular weekly shipments 


from the west are expected from now 
on. Good seasoned horses were in 
moderate demand and steady, under 
grades slow. General sales of fair to 
good heavy drafters $200 @ 300 p 


bureau of America through its repre- 
sentatives at Washington emphasize 
the fact that farmers are now pro- 
ducing at a loss and must be given 
protection that will prevent the dump- 


American Agriculturist, January 29, 1921 


“ing of foreign products if the pros- 
perity of the nation is to be assured. 
“If sheep. husbandry in the’ U § is 
wiped out, this country will be de- 
pending upon the outside world for 
its wool supply and an important 
home industry destroyed. If the 
truth-in-fabric bill is not enacted at 
the same time as a tariff measure, the 
latter will be of little help to our 
wool growers.” 


The federal courts and the stock- 
yards interests at the terminal mar- 
kets are still at loggerheads over the 
question of rates for selling live stock 
charged by commission firms. The 
latter are not willing to yield to the 
issue of the secretary of agriculture 
of last Aug noted at the time in these 
columns providing against the pur- 
pose of commission houses to advance 
the rates. 
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GUERNSEY BULL for sale, twenty months old, 
grandson of Itchen Daisy’s May King of Lang- 
water that was sold for twenty thousand dollars, 
nice'y marked, fawn and white, clear nose, & 

individual. so bull calf of May Rose Masher 
sevuel b-eeding. JACOB “STANK, Hanoveer, Pa. 


FOR SALEB—Registered Jersey Bu!'l calves from 
high producing cows. Sired by Pogis 99th Duke 
Sth 171817: his six nearest dams averaged 14723 
Ibs milk, 985 Ibs butter. C. E. HOYT. Sabula, Pa. 


ORCHARD GROVE Milking Shorthorns. Write 
me your wants, anything in females and young 
bull calves, very attractive, prices next sixty days. 
L. F. HOTCHKISS, West Snrrinefield, Erie Co., Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Superior strain Danish cabbage seed. 
Grown from carefully selected heads, free from al! 
disease. This seed has yielded from 20 to 25 tons 
per _ the past®season and a= given good satis- 


fact: wherever grown. Sol 
If interested, write C. J. STAFFOED. Bural Bouts 
No 3, Cortland, N Y. 


RUSSET RURAL SELECTED seed potatoes. 
years’ improvement by the hill se ection and P 
ination method. Yields 386, 421, 450 bushels to 
acre for three successive — Inquiries from seed 
potato growers preferred : have only a 
limited amount of -~ _seed. “ R. SMITH, Potato 
Specialist, Kasoag, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Purebred Guernsey Bull 8 months 
old, pedigree and price on application. EDGAR 
PAYNE, Penn Yan, N Y. 


REGISTERED a heifer calves. B. 
GREENE, Franklinvil'e, Y. 


SWINE 











PIGS FOR SALE—50 Chester and Yorkshire 
ross, 35 Berkshire and Yorkshire barrows and 
sows. Husky young pigs bred from vigorous stock, 
the right kind to raise for pork or breed from. If 
you are interested in buying any amount of pigs, 
drop me a line and I can satisfy you. Pigs 6 to 8 
weeks old $5, 9 to 10 weeks old $6. Also a few 
3 months old for $7, I ia all my pigs C O D 
on your approval. erence Tanner’s National 
Bank. A. M. LUX, woousn, Mass. 





rigs FOR SALE—35 Chester and Yorkshire 
cross, 25 Berkshire and Yorkshire cross barrows 
or sows. All vigorous pigs, the kind you should 
have for winter feeding. Late fall 
fast, spring pigs now farrowing. Write us for 
present or future needs and always remem 
that pigs will not be plentiful this epring, this is 
not our opinion only but a statistical fact. Pigs 
8 to 10 weeks old $6, 3 months old $7. C_O D 
on approval Reference Waltham National Bank, 
SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO... Waltham, Mass. 


RERKSHIRES—Purebred boars and gilte sired 
by *“‘Symboleer’s Masterpiece,” for sale. JAMES F. 
CARTY, Heusonville, N. Y. 








REGISTERED 0O. Cc. and Chester White pigs, 
Seveteo Boars. RUGEN P. ROGERS, Wayrville, 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Chester White irs, 
weight 50 to 75 Ibe. GEORGE LEWIS, Florida, 
N. Y. 





CHESTER WHITES—A few fall pigs left. Prices 
right. ALLAN MORTON, Ashville, N. Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
thie paner, but our res»orstbilitce must end with that. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Single Comb 
White Leghorns and Rumpless. Fine exhibition and 
heavy laying e'rains. Speeial sale of cockerels. 
Flemish Giant Hares. Best for table use. Choice 
breeding stock. Reasonab'e prices. All _ 7 
shipped C O D if desired, satisfaction or return 








PEACH AND AIIl’LE TREES at bargain prices to 
planters in small or large lots, by express, parcel 
post or freight. Fine lot of June budded peach 
trees; plum, pear, cherries, grapes. All kinds of 
berries, aoe etc. Shade and ornamental trees, 

rubs. Free sixty-eight catalog. TEN- 

NESSEE NURSERY CO, Ceveland. Tenn 


DANISH CABBAGE SEED—Our home grown 
strain has cut 20 to 30 tons per acre for 12 years. 





MA”LE PRODUCTS 


BUY DIRECT—Pin Maple Syru 
Elk Lick, Pa. e ple p. IRVIN MAUST, 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial ta 
the buyer’s stable. Thev are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 











ye agg ENVELOPES— 

Write for free eam paid. showing latest 
ideas for farmers. PRINTER ti HOWIB. Beebeplain, Vt. 
SAMPLES. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 


AGENTS 


WE PAY $200 MONTHLY salary and co 

and expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. BIGLER COMPANY, X507, 
Springfield, Hlinois. 











Catalog free. Tells how to protect 
insects. Gives latest cultural methods of untold 
value. REED Cortland. N. Y.. Specialists. 


GLADIOLI—Magnificent new varieties. 30 as- 
sorted bulbs, $1.00 paresis. Booklet, “‘THE GLAD- 
1O0LUS BEAUTIFUL,” ailed free.  Boay directions 
for culture and photogra phic ilustrations. HOWARD 
GILLET, Gees eB pecia ist, Box J, Lebanon 
Springs, N Y 


ALFALFA $10.00 bu; Timothy $3.00; Kaffir $1.25; 
ge a ~ Sweet Clover $11.00; Sudan $6.50 
sacks free. Satisfaction or money back. RE- 
TABLED SEED C@., Salina, Kans. 
SWEET CLOVER, genuine white blossom variety. 


Clean, high-testing seed. Write for Farm Seed Price 
List. HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED COMPANY, 


Canton, Ohio. 











AGENTS WANTED by old established farm 
paper to sell a ootiens local or traveling. Big 
money for good Write full particulars to 
FARM PAPER, 508" McCarthy Bldg, - Syracuse, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 


everything we x a IR work successful from 
e eta rite particularg at once to 
Office BOX NO. 191, 1, Syracuse, x. A sine 





gS for a copy of my descriptive 
catalog list: 100 choice varieties. ALFRED 
SESTERLING. Gladiolus Srectalist. Putler, Pa 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN hr Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dog Brood matrons, puppies, 
farm helpers. 10c for instructive. list. W. R. WAT- 
BON,,. Box 1903. Oakland. Iow 








SHEPHERDS, ALL AGES, Fox Hounds and pups. 
Tom turkeys, 30 Ib, $15.00 each. ARTHUR GIL- 
SON, Canton, N Y. 

RAT CATCHING 
SNIDER, Somerset, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit pups. CLAUDE 
SUTTONS Ashland, N. Y. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 
TRIO LARGE WHITE CHINA GBESE yearlings, 


good breeders, bred from stock with ninety egg record 
m season. Price $20.00. HOWARD VAN SYCKLE, 
on, N. J. 





FERRETS. CLARENCE 











TOULOUSE GBESE, first prize winners at State 
Fair and Madison Square Garden. Show or breed- 
ing stock. Extra large breeders a oe trio. 
WBPRSTER KUNEY. meca Falls, N 


TRIO TOULOUSE geese, old stock, $25. Pekin 
ducks $2.50 each up. A. MORITZ, Rahway N J. 


PRIZE WINNING Ln Apel and African geese. 











my expense, EMERY J. DILLENBA ACK, Fort 
Plain, N Y 


HENS AND PULLETS_ FOR SALE—50 Rhode 





Island? Recs, year ings, 75 Barred Piymouth Rock 
yearlings.now laying, 25 Rhode Island Red pullets, 
April hajched; 50 Barred P ymouth April ha “> 


all nice stock, no culls. Price on any 

above lots $2.50 each. I ship all_my stock 0 “S 
on your approval, Reference Tanner's National 
Bank. A. M. LUX, Woburn, Mass. 


BABY CHICKS! Heavy-laying, Baron English S. 
(. White Leghorns, Heavy, deep-bodied, red-combed 
hirds with the lay bred into them, Highest quality, 
husky, pepful chicks, $25 hundred, special de ivery 
penees post prepaid. 1009 live delivery guarant 
10% will book order for any week, LEONARD 
STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa 
WHITE CHINE SE GANDER, Lavender and Pearl 
Guineas, Dark Brahma Cockerels, pair Plack Lang- 
shans. Prize stock. FRANK ATKINS, Ellen- 
burgh Center, NY. 











BABY CHICKS—Six_ leading varieties, heavy 
laying strains. Prepaid. Catalog. BANSOM 
FARM, Geneva, Ohio. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES—High class, ‘early 
hatched cockerels $3 and.$5 each. J. I. HOAK, 
Spencerville, Ohio. 





J. H. WORLEY, ats) 
NEY 


PURE EXTRACTED HONEY—Direct from 
ducers, Clover or buckwheat flavor, 2% Ibs, $.90; 5 Ths. 
$1.40; 10 Ibe $2.60; delivered by parcel. post. 
gente wanted. THE DEROY TAYLOR oo. Newark, 





a a coe and clover caeeeel at re- 
and 10 Ib. pails, 60 Ib cans and 


duced 

160 ib. — to 27 cts. per Ib. Ask for our 
prices, also cost of delivery. PRAY Cc. WILCOX, 
Odessa, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
MARYLAND OYSTERS—Right from the beds to 
> @ few hours, not the kind you get 





WANTED, AT ONCE—A 1 reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. This is @ permanent position, with regular 
weekly salary and expenses, for the right man. 
Special personal instruction given. Write for we par- 
ticulars, age, etc, es a work starts once. 
(Man with horse preferre Address Subscription 
Department. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth 
Avenue New York City. 


FARM MEN- WOMEN, over 17. Become U 8S 
Government Railway Mail Clerks. Hundreds needed. 
$135-195 Month. Permanent positions. Constantly 
traveling. List positions free. Write immediately. 
yRAnelan INSTITUTE, Dept G Rochester, 








MEN WANTED—To sell —— fruit trees 
yw we . ne. on co-operation. 
ion paid weekly. Write for terms. WILLEMS 

SONS NURSERIES, Rochester, N Y. 


BECOME AUTOMOBILE EXPERTS. Start busi- 
ness for yourself. Earn $200 month. Sample lessons 
= nr INSTITUTE, Dept, G814, Roches- 
el 


SPRAY MATERIALS, for home garden, truck, 
orchard. Salesmen wanted. ALLEN MFG CO, 
Pittstown, N J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
WANTED we first, —— Position as 
tractor operator and general echanic. Full par- 
 — first letter. MORRIS, 372 No Main, Barre, 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


THE REAL ESTATE “EDUCATOR—The new edi- 
tion contains the Torrens System, Federal Farm 
Loan System, How to Appraise Property, Law of 
Real Estate, How to Advertise Real Estate, Legal 
Forms. U. 8. Lands for Homesteads, The A B C’s 
of Realty, “‘Don’t” in Contracts, Mortgages, Liens, 
etc. Mechanic’s Lien, How to sell Real Estate, and 
other useful information. 208 pages, cloth. $2.00 
M. J. CAREY & CO, 143 West 96th Strect, 





875 ACRES, $6000, with horses, 24 cows and 
oxen, machinery, hay, crops; estimated 1000 

cords wood, 200,000 ft. timber; 1% miles town; 
100 acres tractor-worked; 70-cow 








the stores and at ae aa 200 apple trees; equipped — 8 
$2.75 gal. prepaid parcel post; 2nd size grade $2.40 good house, silo, 3 barns, ete.;: terms. 
prepaid; in shell 8 to $4 bbl word, exchange a Detaile Re 16 Strout’s I'lustrated ‘Catalog 1200 
limited quantity for apple. WM. LORD, Cambridge, EE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150B, 
Md. Nassau ‘Bt. New York City. 

CURB YOUR poe . they work. Use 14 ROOM HOUSE. lot 4 acres. 75 fruit trees, for 

Gardner’s Cut ag & —. = sore necks, tding house or gentlemen’s resi large well 

alls, collar boils, ft ‘calke. 37 cents. GARD- shaded lawn on stone road, barn. gavage." taneunens 
LABORATORIES, West Springfield. N. H. 





90 — poultry, dogs pigeons, ferrets, par- 
rots, hares. escriptive 60-page book 100. List free. 
BERGEY’S POULTRY FARM, Telford, Pa. 


6 BRONZE TURKEY hens $10 each. White Or- 
pington fowte, hens $3, cockerels $5.00, Kellerstrass 
strain. MRS C. T. SMITH. Croxton, Va, 


a ag eae ROCKS. B 
kerels and pullets for "ae 
RICHARD *DELBRIDOE, Maynard, Ohio, 


~ WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, New York, 


~ PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCKS, EDGEWOOD 
FARM, Ballston Lake, N. ¥. 


“PUREBRED 1 BARRED ROCK COCKERELS $3 
each. MRS. E. E. McFARLAND, Pulaski, Pa. 


FINE BRED WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, $2.00. 
MARY SPENCE, Shippensville, Pa. 


TURKEYS 


BRONZE, NARRAGANSETT. White Holland, 
Black and Bourbon Red breeding turkeys from the 
finest flocks in the country. Write for prices to 
gene, them out, F. A. CLARK, enia, Ohio. 

. 0. a . 

















DAINTY A. DRESSES, - 10 to 16 years, 





house, ten minutes’ walk from a. town and 
station; part payment, balance le terms to 
purchaser, no , = HOWARD VAN SYCKLE, 
Lebanon, N J. 


LOOKING FOR A FARM?—If you are, an oppor- 
cunt is before you. Hardwood land in Antrim and 





down_ 
location, Gretel eaters and ways of helping 





only $1.98 if ordered now. “Slip-on” b'ouse 
$1.00, —  HOMEMAID"™ GARMENTS, 
Schuylerville, N 

FOR SALE—Hercu'ess 1% P. engine and 
Maytag power washer (new) $8. Tractor attach- 
| for Ford car $90. H. VAN KUREN, Rum- 
m , Pa. 





FOR SALE—12-25 Mogul Tractor with cab. In 
good condition. A'so three No. 12 bottom plows. D. 
EB. PAGE, Perry, N. Y. 

FIORIDA ORANGES—Grapefruit, fresh from our 
groves, about 200 oranges, $3.60 box. J. R. 
TAYLOR, Tampa, Florida. 





sett'ers. Wri big free booklet. SWIGART, 
V-1246, Piet National Bank Bld’g, Chicago, Tl. 


267%-ACRE FARM—Stocked and equipped; best 
section New York state; fine house, new barns; all 
for $16,000 to prompt buyer; well watered; near R RB 





station and _ state electricity available. 
— } Owner, 314 West 112th Street, New 
) y. 





FOR SALE—Grape cuttings, Concords or Moore's 
Early, $5 per thousand. Instructions bow to grow 
them. FRED SCHULTZE, Red Hook, New York. 


FOR SALE—A few 500-egg capacity new Dela- 
ware Automatic incubators. RIVERSIDE POULTRY 
FARM, Radnor, Ohio. 


500 CAPACITY oil burning colony brooder, auto- 
pote damper, trade for good shotgun or rifle, H. 








ING, Linesville, Pa. 


137 AORE FARM in high state of cultivation, 
20 cows, 4 head other stock, good farming imple- 
ments, large basement barn, all in 
order, silo, all crops, hay, etc. Owner has other bus- 
iness. Buy from owner and save commission. 
ELTON E. TURNEY, Sinclairville, N Y. 

214 — Fishkill valley, ‘arge buildings. in 
good “correspondence solicited. with parties 
desiring to “anal direct with owner. PALEN, Hope- 
well Jet.. N Y. 








FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GRORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 





BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Pag egg record flock. 
Hatching eggs, $9.00 and $12.00 per dozen. Fine 
sores, toms $15.00. FIONA HORNING. * Owego, 





MAMMOTH WHITE Holland Turkeys. 
farm in New York. D. E. GRAY, Box isn’ Went 
Palm Beach, Fila. 





HIDES AND FURS 


WBE SOLICIT LARGE ANI AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines 
ite for tags. PENN- 





—_ HIDD & LEATHER COMPANY, Scran- 


FARMS AND HOMES in Del: 
—— DP ag the land poductive oe 
Teason: forma’ ARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dover.  ~ —S, eaten 


70 ACRES, fine — 
Chautauqua Lake, 
Farm Man, Ashril ville," 





located n: beautiful 
¢ EARL w. "GAGE, The 





be 
0.°K. HAWLEY, "ne Wisooostn, “94 for aale 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produc8 from eture, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in & 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 


Apples 
At New York, low temperatures for 
a time checked shipments from the 
country but supplies ample with 
choice to fey Baldwin and Spy out 


of cold storage $3.50 @ 5.50 p bbl, 


Greening 3 @ 5, McIntosh 6.50 @ 7.50, 
York Imperial 3.50 @ 5. 
Beans 
At New York, no _ appreciable 


change, pea and medium beans $4.75 
@6 p 100 ibs, marrow 8.75 @ 9.25, 


red kidney 9.25 @ 9.75. 
Dresscd Meats 
At New York, a fair business, veal 


calves 20 @ 25c p th, good to choice 
dressed pork 14 @ l1é6c, small roast- 
ing pigs 35 @ 40c, hothouse lambs 
$12 @ 16 p carcass. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, little interest mani- 
fested, evap apples, 9% @ llc p Ib 


with inferior grades 6 @ 9c, rasp- 
berries 55c. 
. Eggs 
At New York, advices from the 


west and southwest serve to depress 
prices, yet market quite unsettled 
with every period of low temperatures 
causing at least temporary strength. 
Fresh gathered extras were quotable 
around 72 @ 75¢e p doz, nearby white 
guaranteed fresh laid 78 @ 80c, do 
brown 75 @ 77c:; high class refriger- 
ator stock 64 @ 66c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, about the usual trade, 
cranberries $13.50 @.17.50 p_ bbl, 
Keiffer pears 3 @ 5, Fla strawberries 
40 @ 50c p qt. 

Hay 

At New York, no important change, 
market easy, No 2 timothy $30 @ 33 
p ton, No 1 clover mixed 29 @ 32, 
straw 16 @ 19, 

Onions 

At New York, generally steady at 
the low price level, red and yellow 
$1 @ 1.75 p 100 lbs, white 1.25 @ 2.25, 
a cargo of Spanish onions, about 6000 
packages, afloat for New York. 

Onion growers have through their 
representatives made a special argu- 
ment before House committee asking 
for adequate tariff protection. 

Poultry 
York, continued firmness 
the rule, choice fowls and capons 
slightly higher. Chickens 28 @ 33c p 
Ib 1 w, fowls 33% @ 37%c, broilers 


At New 


40 @ 45c, dressed turkeys 55 @ 60c, 
p Ib d w, western heavy chickens 
33 @ 35c, ducks 40 @4l1c, capons 
55 @ 638c. 

Sugar 


Looking ahead to the season for 
canning and preserving, all signs 
point to plentiful supplies of sugar 
and low prices. Holland is said to 
have 70 million tons available for 
export during the present season. A 
cane sugar grower from Hawaii has 
the courage to predict that raw sugar 
may be down to a basis of 3%c in 
the months to come; this of course 
only a guess, 

Vegetables 

At New York, old stuff meeting 
competition from fresh vegetables 
from south and abroad. Old carrots 
$1.50 @ 2 p bbl, cabbage $1.25 @ 1.75, 
parsnips $2 @ 3.25. Hubbard squash 
$2.50 @ 3.75, new Fla cabbage $2.50 
@ 3.25 p cra, state celery $3.50 @ 5, 
ela cauliflower $2.25 @ 3.25 and let- 
tuce $2 @3 p bskt. Hothouse rad- 
ishes $3.50 @ 6 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
25 @ 35c p Ib and small lots of hot- 
— rhubarb selling at $1 @ 1.50 p 
bch, 


What of Potato Prices 


I hope you will print prospect for potato 
prices; farmers around here have. sold very 
few and many are waiting for $1.00 p bu. 
Will they get it?—[H. D. W., Naples, N. ¥. 

No one can answer this question 
adequately. Only general statements 
bearing on the situation can be made, 
The iatest crop was a large one, 
quality good and while a little rot 
now appears in stored lots there are 
still very large reserves at country 
shipping points all the way from Me 
to Minn. 


! The poor features in the situation 
include not only this fact, but the 
increasing movement of potatoes 
from northern Europe to American 
ports, competing with home grown; 
also the very liberal supplies of other 
winter vegetables, par..cularly onions, 
selling remarkaktly cheap, apples also 
in abundance. New Bermuda pota- 
toes are beginning to come in, and the 
movement from Fla and other south- 
ern points will soon prove of magni- 
tude, 

On the other hand the potato mar- 
ket has shown fair stability for some 
time, yet every holder must decide 
for himself. With the country-wide 
decrease in wages; many consumers 
now paying, basis of around $1.50 p 
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bu retail are sentimentally inclined 
to demand still lower prices. The 
market in a word is quiet and reason- 
ably firm with the future one of 
uncertainty. 

At New York, a fair all around 
business, state and Me $3.25 @ 3.50 p 
165-Ib bag, L I 3.75 @ 4.25 p bbl. 
Danish 1.50 @ 2.50 p bag and another 
cargo afloat to New York containing 
2000 tons; Bermuda potatoes 7 @ 11 
p bbl, No 1 sweets 1.50 @ 2 p bskt. 

The cold wave last week covering 
most of the eastern and N BE states 
interfered with the movement of 
such perishable products as potatoes, 


apples, etc. The Market reporter 
says this season only 16% of the 
potato crop has been moved com- 


mercially up to Jan 1 or 82,000 cars, 
adding these figures suggest that a 


much larger actual amount of pota- 
toes as well ‘as a larger percentage 
of the total commercial crop of °’20 


remains to be marketed du:ing the 
coming months, this applying to the 
surplus crop which is consumed at 
some distance from producing sec- 
tions. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
ee. wswas 53 48 4 
ee 66 62 67 
ee 2... & ie dT 
ges 52M 49% 51% 
1917 42% 39 42 


Butter 

At New York, fairly active, domestic 
sorts obliged to compete with foreign 
butters which are very much in evi- 
dence including some N Z which sold 
latterly at 50 @ 5ic p Ib or on a par 
with arrivals from Cal and Denmark. 
Fresh creameries higher than extra 


52 @ 58e p bb, firsts 47 @ 5le, cold 
storage 48% @ 50%c. 

Last week a ship arrived at New 
York from Denmark with a cargo of 
17,855 casks high grade butter, thus 
further unsettling the market for do- 
mestic creameries. Part of this for- 
eign cargo had been earlier purchased 
by dealers at 48% @49%c p Ib duty 
paid, and delivered on dock; some of 
these parcels sold while enroute at 
1 to 2c profit to the speculator. Fur- 
ther heavy shipments are enroute 
from Denmark; also 4000 boxes but- 
ter from Argentina. 

Cheese 

At New York, rather more activity, 
considerable inquiry for state flats, 
fresh made 24 @ 26c p tb and held 
27 @ 29%c, held twins 26 @ 29¢, YA 
29 @ 30c, skims 15 @ 20c. 

A A dairy markets 
The Milk Market 

At New York, a slight improve- 
ment in retail demand, but supply 
continues excessive. Distributers are 
all overloaded and manufacturing 
butter and cheese: The rate for Jan 
in 200-210 mile zone is $3.18 p 100 
lbs for 3% milk, 3.6% milk is $3.42 
and 4% milk is $3.58. 


Make Grocers Sell Butter Only 


MRS, C, L. WILSON, NEW YORK 


It is the decided exception rather 
than rule to have a country grocer 
come out in the open and voluntarily 
cater to the agricultural population 
which amounts to usually two-thirds 
or three-quarters of his entire trade. 
For some obscure reason it has seem- 
ingly not occurred to the majority of 
country provision stores that it would 
be excellent business in the end to 
gell more dairy products and rege 
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ularly boost them instead of more 
substitutes which threaten the very 
foundations of dairy, and therefore 
country prosperity. 

Since dairy organizations have put 
the vital consequences so plainly 
before us, few farmers now will 
continue blindly and short sightedly 
their oleo patronage in the face of 
the certain effects. The great majority 
of dairymen are keenly alive to the 
oleo menace «nd refuse to be bribed 
by cents in place of sense. It is 
these dependable. average farmers 
who should make more of a point 
of trading with those stores “which 
support the industry which supports 
them,” as the country grocer fairly 
puts it, instead of giving this valu- 
able trade to the man who. cares 
nothing about the ultimate fate of 
that industry and is helping to slow- 
l7 strangle it by -catering to the oleo 
demand, 

It would not seem too much to ask 
those store keepers who depend for 
the main part of their trade on 
agriculture to 1 nd their influence 
and weight, if nothing more, for but- 
ter rather an for the substitutes 
whose manufacturers do nothing 
whatever for any community except 
to rob it of its natural dairy food 
patrons. It is obvious that the 
country grocer will not boost butter 
unless we make it profitable for him 
to do so. 

If the local dealer supports the 
dairy industry the latter will support 
him. If a community boasts a store 
which is honestly interested in the 
farming population, goes out of its 
way to cater to farmers, acts as a 
strong and willing agent for the 
produce of the farmer and proves 
itself to be in sympathy and under- 
standing with its farmer. patrons, 
surely such a store deserves in re- 

{Continued on Page 21] 
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Michigan Pulverized Limestone 


Send for our booklet “‘Liming the Soil” 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the country. 


Capacity 1800 tons per day. . 
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or narrow tires. 





Wagon and Hay Covers with 
evelets, Medium and Heavy 
Weights Plain and Water- 
proofed, made of a supenor 

nvas. work- 


grade of Canvas. Best 

; manship. Prompt celiveries 
to all parts of U. & Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Send 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds, Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any’ 





—PEANUTS— 


Pig a Hine E 8S, OSE. 











roe and eamnies. 


AMERICAN SAILMAKING CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 49 & 51 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, ¥..Y. 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D.-H. OTIS 

A simplified system of farm accounts that re- 
quires no posting, the . minimum ptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine .the Cost knowledge of 
bookkeeping ig not ——, The — ase 

pm system of farm reco a 

—~ the information desired with the minimum 
of labor. (0x 13 inches. - Cloth. Net, $1.75. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY — 
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CHAPTER IV—Ambitious Plans 

But MacRae would not follow that 
lead, whatever it might mean. Betty 
Gower was nice,—he had to admit 
it. To glide around on a polished 
floor with his arm around her waist, 
her soft hand clasped in his, and her 
face close to his own, her grayish- 
blue eyes, which were so very like 
his own, now smiling and now soberly 
reflective, was not the way to carry 
on an inherited feud. He couldn't 
subject himself to thac peculiarly 
feminine attraction which Betty 
Gower bore like an aura and nurse 
a grudge. In fact, he had no grudge 
against Betty Gower except that she 
was the daughter of her father. And 
he couldn’t explain to her that he 
hated her father because of injus- 
tice and injury done before either 
of them was born. In the genial 
atmosphere of the Granada that sort 
of thing did not seem nearly. so real, 
so vivid, as when he stood on the 
cliffs of Squitty listening to the pound 
of the surf. He looked at Betty and 
wished silently that she were,—well 
Stubby Abbott's sister. He could be 
as nice as he wanted to then. Where- 
upon, instinctively feeling himself 
upon dangerous ground, he diverged 
from the personal, talked without 
saying much until the music stopped 
and they found seats. And when 
another partner claimed Betty, Jack 
as a matter of courtesy had to rejoin 
his own party. 

The affair broke up at length. Mac- 
Rae slept late the next morning. By 
the time he had dressed and break- 
fasted and taken a flying trip to Coal 
Harbor to look over a forty-five-foot 
fish carrier which was advertised for 
sale, he bethought himself of Stubby 
Abbott’s request and, getting on @ 
car, rode out to the Abbott home. 
Stubby permitted MacRae a few min- 
utes’ exchange of pleasantries with 
his mother and sister. 


“T want to extract some useful in- 
formation from this man,” Stubby 
said at length. “You can have at 


him later, Nell. He'll stay to din- 
ner.” 

“How do you know he will?” Nelly 
demanded. “He hasn't said so, yet. 

“Between you and me, he can't es- 
cape,” Stubby said cheerfully and led 
Jack away upstairs into a _ small 
cheerful room lined with bookshelves 
warmed by glowing coals in a grate, 
and with windows that gave a look 
down on a sandy beach facing the 
Gulf. 

Stubby pushed two chairs up to the 
fire, waived Jack to one. and ex- 
tended his own feet to the blaze. 

“I’ve seen the inside of a good many 
homes in town lately,” Mac Rae op- 
served. “This is the homiest one 
yet.” 

“I'll say it is,” Stubby agreed. ‘A 
place that has been lived in and 
cared for a long time gets that way, 
though. Remember some of those 
old, old places in England and 
France? This is new compared to 
that-country. Still, my father built 
this house when the West End was 
covered with virgin timber.” 

“How’d you like to be born and 
grow up in a house that your father 
built with a vision of future genera- 
tions of his blood growing up in,” 
Stubby murmured, ‘and come home 
crippled after three years in the red 
mill and find you stood a fat chance 
of losing it?” 

“TI wouldn’t like it much,” MacRae 
agreed. 

But he did not say that he had 
already undergone tne distasteful 
experience Stubby mentioned as a 
possibility. He waited for Stubby to 
go on. 

“Well, it’s a possibility,”” Stubby 
continued, quite cheefully, however. 
“I don’t propose to allow it to hap- 
pen. Hang it, I wouldn't blat this to 
any one but you, Jack. I tell you 
it put the breeze up when I got able 
to go into our affairs and learned 
how things stood. I have to get into 
the collar. Otherwise I should have 
stayed south all winter. You know 
we've just got home. I had to loaf in 
the sun for practically a year. Now 
I have to get busy. It’s our home. 
We'd be deucedly sore at seeing any- 
body else hang up his hat and call it 
home. So behold in me an active 
cannery operator when the season 
opens, a conscienceless profiteer for 
sentiment’s sake. You live up where 
the blueback salmon run, don’t you, 
Jack?” 

MacRae nodded, 

“How many trollers fish those wa- 
ters?” 

“Anywhere from forty to a hun- 
dred, from ten to thirty rowboats. 

“The Follv Bay cannery gets prac- 
tically all that catch?’’ —_ 

MacRae nodded again. 


Little, Brown & Co 


“I’m trying to figure a way of get 
ting some of those blueback salmon,’ 
Abbot said crisply. ‘How can it best 
be done?” 

MacRae thought a minute. A 
whole array of possibilities popped 
into his mind. He knew that the 
Abbotts owned the Crow Harbor can- 
nery, in the mouth of Howe Sounu 
just outside Vancouver Harbor. When 
he spoke he asked a question instead 
of giving an answer. 

“Are you going to puck the pack- 
ers’ association?” 

“Yes and no,” Stubby chucklea. 
“You do know something, about the 
cannery business, don’t you?” 

“One or two things,"" MacRae ad- 
mitted. “Il grew up in -the Gulf, re- 
member, among salmon fishermen,” 

“Well, I'll be a little more 
explicit,” Stubby volunteered. 
“Briefly, my father, as you. know, 
died while 1 was overseas. We own 
the Crow Harber cannery. I will 
say that while I was still going to 
school he started in teaching me the 
business, and he taught me the way 
he learned it himself—imn the can- 
nery and among fishermen. If I do 
say it, I know the salmon business 
from gill net and purse seine to the 
Iron Chink and bank advances on 
the season’s pack. But Abbott, sen- 
ior, it seems, wasn’t a profiteer. He 
took the war to heart. His patriotism 
didn’t consist of buying war bonds in 
fifty-thousand dollar lots and calling 
it square. He got in wrong by trying 
to keep the price of fresh fish down 
locally, and the last year he lived the 
Crow Harbor cannery only made a 
normal prolit. Last season the plant 
operated at a loss in the hands of 
hired men, They simply didn’t get 
the fish. The Fraser River run ol 
sockeye has been going downhill. The 
river canneries get the fish that do 
run. Crow Harbor, with a manager 
who wasn’t up on his toes, got very 
few, I1 don't believe we will ever see 
another big sockeye run in anyway. 
So we shall have to go up-coast to 
supplement the Howe Sound catch 
and the few sockeyes we can get 
from gill-netters. 

“The packers’ association can’t 
hurt me—much. For one thing, I’m 
a member. For another, I can still 
swing enough capital so they. woula 
hesitate about using pressure. You 
understand. I’ve got to make that 
Crow Harbor plant pay. I must have 
salmon: to do so. I1 can pay twenty 
per cent. over anything Gower has 
ever paid for blueback and coin 
money. The question is, how can I 
get them positively and in quantity?” 

“Buy them,” MacRae put in softly. 

“Of course,” Stubby agreed. “But 
buying direct means collecting. I 
have the carriers, true. But where 
am I going to find men to whom I 
can turn over a six-thousand-dollar 
boat and a couple of thousand dollars 
in cash and say to him, ‘Go buy me 
salmon’? His only interest in the 
matter is his wage." 

“Bonus the crew. Pay ‘em per- 
centage on what salmon they bring 
in.” 


“I've thought of that,” Stubby said 
between puffs. “But—" 

“Or,” MacRae made the plunge he 
had been coming to while Stubby 
talked, “I'll get them for you. I 
know those grounds. I know a lot 
of fishermen. If you'll give me twenty 
per cent over Gower prices for blue- 
backs delivered at Crow Harbor I'l 
get them.” 

“This grows interesting.” Stubby 
straightened in his chair. 

MacRae said grimly, “you’ve been 
in California for months, You 
wouldn’t hear any mention of my af- 
fairs anyway, if you'd been home, I 
got back three days before the arm- 
istice. My father died of the flu the 
night I got home. The ranch, or all 
of it but the old log house I was born 
in and a patch of ground the size of 
a town lot, has gone the way you 
mentioned your home might go if 
you don’t buck up the business. 
Things didn’t go well with us lately. 
I have no land to turn‘to. So I’m 
for the salmon business as a means 
to ~-et on my feet.” 

“Gower got your place?” Abbott 
hazarded. 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Made a guess. I heard he had 
built a summer home on the south- 
east end of Squitty. In fact Nelly 
was up there last summer for a week 
or so. Hurts, eh, Jack? That little 
trip to France cost us both some- 
thine.” 

“T’m not kicking,” he said at last. 
“Not out loud, anyway.” 

“No,” Stubby said affectionately, 

“I know you're not, old man. Nor 
am I. But I’m going to get into ac- 
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Now about this fish business. If you 
think you can get them, I'll certainly 
go you_on that twenty per cent prop- 
osition—up to the point where Gower 
boosts me out of the game, if that is 
possible. We shall have to readjust 
our arrangement then.” 

“Wiil you give me a contract to that 
effect?’ Machae asked, 

“Absolutely. We'll get together at 
the office tomorrow and draft an 
agreement. 

They shook hands to bind the bar- 
gain, grinning at each other a trifle 
self-consciously. ; 

“Have you a suitable boat?” Stubby 
asked after a little. 

“No,” MacRae admitted. “But I 
have been looking around. 1 find 
that 1 can charter one cheaper than 
1 can build—until such time as I 
make enough to build a fast, able 
carrier.” 

“I'll charter you one,” Stubby of- 
fered. “That's where part of our 
money is uselessly tied up, in expen- 
sive boats that never carried their 
weight in salmon. I'm going to sell 
two fifty-footers and a seine boat. 
There's one called the Blackbird, fast, 
seaworthy rig, you can have at a 
nominal rate.” 

“All right,” MacRae nodded. “By 
chartering 1 have enough cash in 
hand to finance the buying. In, 
going to start as soon as the blue- 
backs come and run fresh fish, if l 
can make suitable connections.” 

Stubby grinned. 

“I can fix that too,” he said, “I 
happen to own some shares in the 
Terminal Fish Company. I'll intro- 
duce you. They'll buy your salmon, 
and they’ll treat you right.” 

From November to April the British 
Columbia coast is a region of weep- 
ing skies, of intermittent frosts and 
fog, and bursts of sleety snow. The 
frosts, fogs, and snow squalls are 
punctuation points, so to speak, of the 
eternal rain. The sun nides behind 
gray banks of cloud the shining face 
of him a rare miracle bestowed upon 
the sight of men as a promise that 
bright days and blossoming flowers 
will come again. Whésu they do 
cc.ie, the coast is a pleasant country. 
The Gulf is a vista of purple-distant 
shore and island, of shimmering sea. 
And the fishermen come out of win- 
ter quarters to overhaul boats and 
gear against the first salmon run, 

The blueback, a lively and tooth- 


some fish, is the first to show in great: 


schools. The spring salmon is al- 
ways in the Gulf, but the spring % 
a finny mystery with no known rule 
for his comings and goings, nor his 
numbers, 


In the spring, when life takes on a 

new prompting, the blueback salmon 
shows first in the Gulf. He cannot be 
taken by net or bait,—unless the bait 
be a small live herring. By the time 
they were there, in late April, there 
were twenty local power boats to 
begin taking them, for Jack MacRae 
made the rounds of Squitty to tell the 
fishermen that he was putting on a 
carrier to take the first run of blue- 
back to Vancouver markets. 
- They were a trifle pessimistic. Other 
buyers had tried it, men gambling on 
a shoestring for a staxe in the fish 
trade, buyers unable to make regular 
trips, whereby there was a tale of 
many salmon rotted in waiting fish 
holds, through depending on a car- 
rier that did not come. What was 
the use of burning fuel, of tearing 
their fingers with the gear, of catch- 
ing fish to rot? Better to let them 
swim. 

But since the Folly Bay cannery 
never opened until the fish ran to 
greater size and number, the fisher- 
men, chafing against inaction after 
an idle winter, took a chance and 
trolled for Jack MacRae. 

To the trollers’ surprise they found 
themselves dealing with a new type 
of independent buyer,—a man who 
could and did make his market 
trips with clocklike precision. If 
MacRae left Squitty with a load on 
Monday, saying that he would be at 
Squitty Cove or Jenkins Island or 
Scotish Bay by Tuesday evening, he 
was there, 

He managed it by grace of an able 
sea boat, engined to drive througn 
sea and wind, and by the nerve and 
endurance to drive her in any 
weather. x - 

It was work, strain of mind and 
body, long hours filled with discom- 
fert. But MacRae had never shrunk 
from things like that. He was aware 
that few things worth while come 
easy. The world, so far as he knew, 
seldom handed a man a fortune done 
up in tissue paper merely because he 
happened to crave its possession. He 
Was young and eager to do. There 
was a reasonable satisfaction in the 
doing, even of the disagreeable, dirty 
tasks necessary, in beating the risks 
he sometimes had to run. There was 
a secret triumph in beating difficul- 
ties as they arose. And he had an 
object, which, if it did not always lie 
in the foreground of his mind, he was 
nevertheless keen on attaining. He 
made a hundred dollars his first trip, 
paid the trollers five cents a fish more 
on the second trip ana cleared a 
hundred and fifty. In the second 
week of his venture he struck a mar- 


tion, and I have a hunch you will too, ket almost bare of fresh salmon with 


thirty-seven hundred shining bliue- 
backs in his hold. He made seven 
hundred dollars on that single cargo. 

A Greek buyer followed the Black- 
bird out through the Narrows that 
trip. MacRae beat him two hours 


to the trolling fleet at Squitty, a fleet - 


that was growing in numbers. 

“Bluebacks are thirty-five cents,” 
he said to the first man who ranged 
alongside to deliver. “And I want 
to tell you something you can talk 
over with the rest of the crowd. I 
have a market for every fish this 
bunch can catch. If I can’t handle 
them with the Blackbird, I'll put on 
another boat. I’m not here to buy 
fish just till the Folly Bay cannery 
opens. I'll be making regular trips 
to the end of the salmon season. 
My price will be as good as any- 
body’s, better than some. If Gower 
gets your bluebacks this season for 
twenty-five cents, it will be -because 
you want to make him a _ present. 
Meantime, there’s another buyer an 
hour behind me. I don’t know what 
he’ll pay. But whatever he pays 
there aren’t enough salmon being 
caught here yet to keep two carriers 
running. You can figure it out for 
yourself.” 


MacRae thought he knew his men. 
Nor was his -udgment in error. The 
Greek hung around. In twenty-four 
hours he got three hundred salmon. 
MacRae loaded nearly three thousand. 

Once ortwiceafterthat he had com- 
petitive buyers in Squitty Cove and 
the various rendezvous of the troli- 
ing fleet. But the fishermen had a 
loyalty born of shrewd _ reckoning. 
They knew from experience the way 
of the itinerant buyer. They knew 
MacRae. Many of they had known 
his father. If Jack MacRae had a 
market for all the salmon he could 
buy on the Gower grounds all season, 
they saw where Folly Bay would 
buy no fish in the old take-it-or-leave 
it fashion. They were keenly alive to 
the fact that they were getting mid- 
July prices in June, that Jack MacRae 
was the first buyer who had not 
tried to hold down prices by pulling 
a poor mouth and telling fairy tales 
of poor markets in town. He had 
jumped prices before there was any 
competitive spur. They admired 
young MacRae. He had nerve; he 
kept his word. 

Wherefore it did not take them 
long to decide that he was a good 
man to keep going. As a result of 
this decision, other casual buyers got 
few fish even when they met MacRae’s 
price, 


When he had run a little over a 
month MacRae took stock. He paid 
the Crow Harbor Canning Company, 
which was Stubby Abbott’s trading 
name, two hundred and fifty a month 
for charter of the Blackbird. He had 
operating outlay for gas, oil, crushed 
ice, and wages for Vincent Ferrara, 
whom he took on when he reached the 
limit of single-handed endurance. 
Over-and above these expenses he 
had cleared twenty-six hundred dol- 
lars, 


That was only a beginning he 
knew,—only a beginning of profits 
and of work. He purposely thrust 
the taking of salmon on young Fer- 
rara, let him handle the cash, tally 
in the fish, watched Vincent non- 
chalantly chuck out overripe salmon 
that careless trollers would as non- 
chalantly heave in for fresh ones if 
they could get away with it. For 
Jack MacRae had it in his mind to 
go as far and as fast as he could 
while the going was good. That 
meant a second carrier on the run 
as soon as the Folly Bay cannery 
opened, and it meant that he must 
have in charge of the second boat 
an able man whom he could trust. 
There was no question about trusting 
Vincent Ferrara. It was only a 
matter of his ability to handle the 
job, and that he demonstrated to 
MacRae’s complete satisfaction. 

Early in June MacRae went = to 
Stubby Abbott. 


“Have you sold the Bluebird yet?” 
he asked. 

“IT waat to let three of those Bird 
boats go,” Stubby told him “I don’t 
need 'em They’re dead capital. But 
I haven’t made a sale yet.” 

“Charter me the Bluebird on the 
same terms,” Jack proposed. 

“You're on. Things must be going 
good.” 

“Not too bad,” MacRae admitted. 

“Folly Bay opens the twentieth. 
We open July first,” Stubby said 
abruptly. “How many bluebacks are 
you going to get for us?* 

“Just about all that are caught 
around Squitty Island,” MacRae said 
quietly. “That's why I want another 
carrier.” 

“Huh!” Stubby = gegrunted. His 
tone was slightly incredulous. ‘You'll 
have to go some. Wish you luck 
though. More you get, the better for 
me.” . 

“I expect to deliver sixty thousand 
bluebacks to Crow Harbor in July,” 
MacRae said. 

Stubby stared at him. His eyes 
twinkled. 

“If you can do that in July, and 
in August too,” he said, “I'll give you 
the Bluebird.” 

Continued on Page 20 
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Around the Evening Lamp 
Worth Reading by Grown-Ups and Youngsters 














Centerpiece with Lace 

VERY coarse crochet thread is 
A preferable for the lace, and it 

should be in cream or the nat- 
ural linen color to harmonize with the 
material of the center. The coarse 
mercerized or luster cottons are the 
most dressy for this work. Carpet 
warp, although it has no luster, is 
light ecru in colos, and is very effec- 
tive, as will be seen in the centerpiece 
illustrated, for which it was used. A 
No 6 steel hook is recommended. The 
lace is about 4 inches wide and the 
center about 18 inches in diameter, 
but the center may be made larger or 
smaller, to suit the location of the 
piece. 

Terms used: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
al st, slip stitch; s c, single crochet; 
4 c, double crochet; tr c treble cro- 
chet; sh, shell; p, picot, 

Make a ch a little longer than the 
circumference of the center after it is 
bemmed. : 

ist row—D c in 4th st from hook, d 
c in each of next 17ch, ch 7 for a loop, 
* 4c in each of next 38 ch, ch 7 fora 
loop, repeat from *, but after last loop 


Trapping Fox in Camp Fires 

Old trappers know that the fox 
wil] nearly always show interest in 
anything that looks like the remains 
of a camp fire. He digs around in the 
ashes, apparently realizing that old 
ecraps of food may be found among 
the remains of camp fires which have 
been left by campers in the woods. 

Realizing this habit of the fox, 
some of the old-time trappers make 
use of a bed of ashes ain setting their 
traps. To start in, they place scraps of 
meat around the old fire, being care- 
ful not to touch the meat with their 
bare hands, for that would give away 
the human scent and the fox is @ 
very keen animal. The ash bed is 
baited three or four times, allowing 
the fox to visit it unharmed. Then 
the trap is set and carefully covered 
with loose ashes. A little dry grass 
may be burnt over the trap to make 
the place look natural. 

The trap must be securely staked 



























































make only 19 d c and join with s! st 
to top of first ch. 

2d row—Ch 3, 4d c in first 2 dc, ch 
2, miss 1 dc, dc in each of next 3d c, 
ch 2,miss1 dc, d cin each of next3dc, 
ch 14, * d c in 3d ch from hook, dc 
in each next 7 ch, ch 3, turn, dc in 
each of 8 d c, ch 3, turn, d c in each 
of 8 dc (forming a solid square), * tr 
e (thread over hook twice) in loop of 
7 ch in first row, ch 11, turn, dc in 
top corner of square, ch 3, turn, re- 
peat from * to *, and without turning 
sl st down side of square, sl st in two 
remaining st of the 11 ch for a stem, 
tr c in loop, ch 8, dc in side corner 
of last square, ch 8, repeat again from 
® to *, ch 3, miss 9 4 c of Ist row, d c 
in next 3 dc, ch 2, miss 1 dc, dc in 
the next 3 dc and repeat these shells 
until there are five, ch 14, repeat from 
*, finishing row with 2 sh, ch 2, then 
join with a sl st to the first 3 ch. 

- 84 row—Ch 5, 3 d c between sh, ch 
2, 8 4 c between next 2 sh, ch 4, * sc 
in corner of first square, ch 8, d c in 
next corner of same square, ch 3, ad c 
in first corner of next square, ch 8, dc 
in top corner, ch 6, @ c in same cor- 
ner, ch 8, d c in last corner of same 
‘square, ch 8, dc in first corner of next 
aquare, ch 8, d c in last corner, ch 4, 
gh between sh, ch 2, sh, ch 2, sh, ch 2, 
sh, ch 4, * repeat from * to * around, 
join with sl st to third st of first 5 ch, 
finishing row with 1 sh under next to 
last 2 ch, ch 2, 2 ch under last 2 ch, 
join with s] st to 3a st of 5 ch of last 
row. 

4th row—Ch 3, 2 dc under 5 ch, ch 
2, sh, ch 2, * 3s c under 4 ch, 10sc 
under 8 ch, 5 s c under $ ch, 10s c¢ 
under 8 ch, s c under 4 ch, ch 2, sh 
under 8 ch, 7s c under 6 ch, 10 sc un- 
der 8 ch, 5 sc under 8 ch, 10 s c un- 
between sh, ch 2, sh, ch 2, sh, ch 2, 
repeat from * around, finishing 
row with 1 sh, ch 2, join with sl st in 
first 3 ch of last row. — 


5th row—Ch 5, sh, ch 4, @ c in 4th 
ac, * ch 4, dc in center of 10 ¢, ch 
4,acinsc over next dc, ch 4, dc in 
@c over next 4 c, ch 4, d c in center 
of 10 sc, ch 4, dc in sc over next dc, 
ch 4, d cin 4 c over next sc, ch 4, re- 
peat these ch and d ¢ to last point of 
last square, then ch 4, sh, ch 2, sh, re- 
peat from * around, finish row with 2 
4c under last 2 ch, join with sl st in 
8a st of 5 ch. 


6th row—Ch 3, 2 dc under 5 ch, ch 
5, turn, s c in top of 3 ch, ch 1, turn, * 
fill this loop with 3 sc, picot of 5 ch, 
8s, then ch 4, 3s c under 4 ch be- 
tween first single d c of last row, then 
under each 4 ch make 28s c¢, p, 3s ¢, 
to next to last single d c, 3s c in first 
next 4 ch, sh, ch 5, turn, s c in first 
4c, ch 1, turn, repeat from * around, 
join with s! st to 3 ch of first sh of 
last row.—[B. A. W.. Connecticut. 


Showing Color Detail of Orossstitch for Oenterpiece 
Make Dots Red or Rose; Circles Pink; Crosses Green 


or else have a clog on the end of the 
chain. The fresh bait is put near it 
and as in the other cases, the bait 
must not be handled with the bare 
hands. Since the fox has been satis- 
fied at previous visits that the ash 
bed is a safe source for food, he is 
pretty sure to fall into the trap. An- 
other good place to make a fox set is 
on logs and saplings which bridge 
streams, one trap being put on each 
end. If the first one fails to catch 
the fox, there is still a chance with 
the second. 


First Aids to Industry in a Boy 
@. W. TUTTLE ; 

Industry does not fall on the aver- 
age boy like a garment. He does 
not go to bed idle, and awake indus- 
trious. He does not long for indus- 
try above all other things—his love 
for the old fishing pool, and the 
woods, and the ball game,  over- 
shadow industry as the giant maples 
overshadow his father’s house. Give 





How the Centerpiece 


the boy first aids to industry. Here 
are three first aids—tasks, apprecia- 
tion, rewards, 

Tasks. Be reasonable in setting 
the boy’s tasks; remember your own 
youth, and remember that all work 
and no play will make John a slave 
and a work hater. Be patient with 
the boy; do not expect industry to 
be a consuming fire with him as yet. 
Don’t worry the boy with old saws 
and wise sayings on the value of in- 
dustry. What the boy needs is a fair 
chance to acquire the habit of indus- 
try gradually and naturally—he needs 
a fair chance more than he needs 
advice in allopathic doses. He wil 
only learn to work by working. 

Appreciation. Appreciation is 
needed when the sun is hot, when the 
task is hard, when the boy is weary, 
and when the sunset is long delayed 
—no trouble for a boy on a farm to 
believe that the sun once stood still. 
Has it not seemed to stand still for 
him many a day, Let sincerity. 
truthfulness and sympathy be the in- 
gredients that make up the dose of 
appreciation that you give the boy. 

Rewards. If you worked from sun 
up to sun down and received nothing 
but board and clothes would you de- 


velop a consuming ambition for 
work? No, you would say; “What's 
the use!” Don’t, don’t give that 


boy of yours an excuse for sitting 


down back of the barn and saying — 


with a gloomy frown, “what’s the 
use!” Not that the boy must be paid 
for everything he does; but let him 
have a few things of his own, and 
give him a chance to earn a little 
real money at times. Do unto that 
boy as you would have that boy do 
unto you if your situations had been 
reversed—put yourself in your boy’s 
place. Would you be willing to stay 
on the farm if you were in his shoes, 
and would you be content with your 
lot? 

What is there that adorns a farm 
more than a contented boy? Hear 
his merry whistle as he brings up 
the cows from the pasture; see the 
sparkle in his eyes—why, yes, you 
just revel in the atmosphere, the joy 
and sparkle and life, that surrounds 
that boy. Give the boy first aids to 
industry, for industry and content are 
bosom friends. 


Chocolate or Nut Caramels 


Put 2% tablespoons butter in ket- 
tle over the fire and when melted add 
2 cups molasses, 1 cup brown sugar 
and % cup milk. Stir until sugar is 
dissolved. Let it come to boiling 
point, then add two or three squares 
bitter chocolate and stir until] it is 
melted. Boil until when a little is 
dropped in boiling water it can be 
shaped into a soft, firm ball between 
the fingers. Remove from fire, add 
1 teaspoon vanilla, pour on buttered 
Plate and when cool mark in inch 
squares with a sharp knife To make 
nut caromels, add to the above 
pound English walnus shopped fine 
or pound blanched almonds, 
chopped or any other nut meats. 


Cream Candy 

In agate-ware kettle place 3 cups 
sugar, % cup boiling water, % table- 
spoon vinegar and % teaspoon cream 
of tartar. Stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Then boil without stirring until it will 
brittle. Pour on buttered plate and 
as it cools pull until it is white and 
glossy, meanwhile working in any 
desired flavor. Cut in small pieces 


and lay on buttered plates to cool. 





Appears When Completed 
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With the Young Folks 








Youthful Potato Grower 


I am a farmer’s girl 13 years old. 
I am in the eighth grade in school. 
Iam going to try to get a good edu- 
cation so I can do all kinds of work 
better. I have helped with the farm 
work for three years. I can mow 
with the machine and can reap the 
oats and wheat with the reaper. I 
have raised potatoes for two years. 
I was very successful this year. My 
potatoes are the Green Mountain va- 
riety. From 325 hills I raised 1106 
pounds of good marketable potatoes, 
and from just 25 potatoes I raised 
seven bushels. I do all the work 
myself except plow the ground and 
dig them. The supervisor of our 
school district digs and weighs them 
for me. I sell my potatoes for seed 
and I am putting the money in the 
bank to help pay for my schooling.— 
{Frances Winters, New York. 





An “Easy to Make” Apron 
Pattern No. 3400 is cut in ~w 4 sizes: small, 


medium, large and extra large. A medum size 
will require 2% yards of 27-inch material. 
Checked gingham with rickrack braid for 
trimming is nice for this. Seersucker, percale, 
— sateen, alpaca, drill or crash could be 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has taken American Ag- 
riculturist for three years. I am Ill 
years old. I am in the fifth grade at 
school. J] went to Sunday school all 
summer. My father owns a farm of 
36 acres. We live eight miles from 
town, I have one brother and one 
sister, My brother’s name is Wil- 
fred and my sister’s name is Zella. 
My sister has a pet calf; her name is 
Pride. I have three pet cats; their 
names are Fluffie, Biddie and Blackie. 
We have 30 chickens, three hogs and 
three cows. We have an automobile. 
I do not see many letters from this 
state.—[Evelyn Lancaster, Maryland. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the letters from the 
boys and girls. I am a girl 11 years 
old. I have a brother named Walter. 
We go to school together. I am in 
the sixth grade and Walter is in the 
fourth. We live in the country. We 
have a_ store. My mother takes 
American Agriculturist. We own a 
horse and cow. The horse’s name is 
Harry. and the cow’s name is Bess. I 





have a lamb and Walter has two rab- ' 


bits. We have three kittens; their 
names are Victor, Brownie and Toby. 
We have three dogs whose names 
are Pete, Jack and Buster. We also 
have 42 chickens. I can drive a 
horse, feed the chickens, cow and 
I can help my mother clean 
the house. I can also ride a bicycle 
I have taken music lessons for over a 
year now.-—[Elsie  Bartik, 
Island, New York. 
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X Our Pattern Service’ 


= If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall “and winter catalog, 10 

“cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care. of this paper. 
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Home and Family 


Timely Subjects of General Interest 














School Reform 


Children acquire a sort of discipline 
at school which it is ipossible for 
them to get at home The contact 
with teacher and other children de- 
velops manliness and womanliness 
Achild who at home would run cry- 
ing to its mother over some slight 
hurt, would be ashamed to cry before 
its schoolmates This, of course, de- 
velops self-control, 

The busy farmer's wife, with all 
her cares, cannot do justice to her 
children teaching them at home, for 
unless a certain amount of time is 
given the lessons each day, and that 
at a regular time, it will be a fallure. 
One great objection that is raised 
against children going to school is 
that they will meet with evil in- 
fluences, Yes, they certainly will; but 
evil is in the world, and try as we may, 
we cannot always shield our children 
from coming in contact with it. We 
must prayerfully train them in such 
a way that they will be above evil in- 
fluences, and strive to so keep their 
confidence that we may help them 
fight the temptations that assail 
them. The child of six will not be as 
likely to be influenced by evil as the 
one of sixteen would be, if he had 
been kept closely at home all his life. 

It would be well to forewarn our 
children something like this: ‘Now, 
my child, you will meet bad as well 
as good children at school. There 
will be rough boys who swear and 
eome who tell lies. There will be 
girls who cheat in the games and 
some who are unladylike. Now, you 
know that Mamma wants you to be 
truthful always, and you know many 
things I have taught you to do or not 
to do Mamma cannot be with you 
all the time, but I am sure that you 
will try just as hard to do right at 
school as you do at home. I am sure 
you will do the very best you can, 
and every night we can talk over 
things and I can help you decide what 
is right in different cases. I am sure, 
you will not join in anything wrong, 
just because some of the others want 
you to.” Some children will pick up 
a few disagreeable ways and words at 
school, but generally this habit is of 
short duration if promptly corrected 
at home 

Room for Improve 





Our school system is £ good 
thing, but there is still chance for 
improvement I think if the session 
for the first and second grade pupils 
were reduced to one-half day, instead 
of all d it would be far better. Of 
course nothing can b done in this 
matter on a small scale—the whole 

would have to adopt 


school system 


the change ht seem as 


first it 








if such a cha would make a great 
break in scho affair bu ifter a 
little thought, we s it mld be 
easily done In the country schools 
the teacher’could devote the forenoon 
or as much of it as necessary, to the 
primary classes. The oider pup 
meanwhile, could be prep thelr 
lessons t noon the ch 
ars could be dismissed, } the 
afternoot when all ¥\ quiet, th 
older pupils could recit Ni 
hard abs t n fact, it uld } 1 
relief to ill concerned to ha the 
restless, tired little things out of the 
echool room, 

Those who have visited the schools 


know that there is much well-direct- 
ed play carr 1 on under the name of 
kindergarten work. This is all right; 
it would not do to make the little 
ones study all the time. Thus, by the 
half-day system, I believe the chil- 
dren would cover as much ground as 
they do under the present system, 
and they certainly would be far 
ahead physically. 

Think how much beiter it would bs 
for the children’s health to be free 
all the afternoon to rest or play in 
the pure air! Many children have to 
take their dinner to school, and in 
some schools I know of, all the 
teachers go away during the noon 
hour, leaving the children of the 
several departments in charge of the 
echool grounds. Is it any wonder 
they get into mischief? How much 
better if the little ones’ day ended at 
noon: then they would go home to a 
good, warm dinner, under a loving 
mother’s eye, instead of being wit- 
nesses of the pranks of older chil- 
dren. If this half-day system could 
be adopted, I believe we should soon 
see a marked change in the children 
—physically they would be stronger 
and more robust, 

Now, mothers and teachers, let us 
“talk up” this matter in the home 
ané at the club. Let us interest the 
school board and bring it up at the 
echool meeting and teachers’ meet- 
ing. If the movement could be taken 
up by a single county, I believe oth- 
ers would follow.—{Mre B. B. M., 


New Jersey. 
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Danger of Fear 
DR. ELEANOR W. MELLEN 
does it not? One 
almost might be tempted to think 
that for once the typesetters had 
made a mistake and that what was 
intended for our title had been turned 
about. But not so: it is just right 
as it reads, “Danger of fear.” 

As a race, we have little fear of 
langer although we talk so much 
ibout it that the words have become 
a household phrase. When real dan- 


That looks queer, 


ger comes, we show very little real 
fear 
No, we practically never’ evince 


fear when we or others are in dan- 
ger; we are too busy trying to find 
means of escape or alleviation to 
have any time to be afraid. We talk 
& great deal about fear of danger, 
hardly knowing what the sensation is 
like. We say nothing about the dan- 
ger of fear, an ever-present compan- 
ion and menace to our lives 

Only last week T had a most absurd 
illustration of this on the physical 


side. Driving at a moderate pace, 
fortunately, a woman sprang from 
the sidewalk directly into my path- 
way. Swerving and jamming down 


the brakes hard, I managed to avoid 
hitting her, and then found that she 
had done that crazy thing, fraught 
with danger to both of us, to avoid 
meeting on the sidewalk a meek and 
inoffensive little dog, who had been 
trotting along about his business as 
quietly as any other pedestrian until 
she began to shake her umbrella at 
him. Even with that provocation, he 
was only barking in a half-hearted 
sort of way, as if he wondered what 
it all meant, and why he was expect- 
ed to bark. 

So many women are like that. 
Afraid of dogs, afraid of cows, (just 
as silly as it seems to you farm girls 
and women!), afraid of snakes, most- 
ly harmless and beneficent, afraid of 
worms, of thunder storms, of 
draughts, of getting their feet wet, of 
breathing night air, of a host of im- 
aginary or greatly magnified evils. 
Fear, fear, fear! Of this, and of 
that, and of the other thing. Queer- 
ly enough, most of us pick the wrong 
things, at that. We are mortally 
ifra:d of dogs, but not at all afraid 
of cats, who can also give hydropho- 
ia and who frequently do spread dis- 
ease from one child to another. 
than these 


But more dangerous far 





physical fears, which we partly cir- 
comvent by avoidance of the objects 
of our dread, are our mental fears. 
(So to speak, for we admit that all 

ir is mental, of course.) We are 





bothered with our sight, things do 


not look as clear-cut as they used to 
lo nd we cannot see to read or to 
thr i a needle as well, but we do 
n o to an oculist because we fear 
1at he will tell us. 
We havealittle bothersome cough, 
which is not much, but frets us, and 
6 are losing a little flesh. We have 
thought of going to see a doctor and 
fh ng our lungs examined, but we 
ire afraid of what may be found, or 
that w may be told to go to a sani 
tarium Danger of Fear. Or per 
haps it lump somewhere, in the 
breast or in the groin, or one that 
come or goes in the wi ill of the ab- 
— el Wi re afr Lid 1at we shall 


or told that we 


} 
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must have an operation. Danger of 
Fear. Because not finding out the 
facts will not help us, Therein dan- 
ger lies. Safety consists in knowing 
the truth in order that we may take 
the proper course to be relieved. 

Perhaps it is not any one of these 
things that we fear. It may be that 
we fear to have an internal exami- 
nation, to have the blood pressure 
taken, the urine analyzed, or the 
heart examined. It is all the same. 
Danger of Fear. There is no sadder 
tragedy of the doctor’s office than the 
old, old question and answer: “Why 
didn’t you come to me before?” “I 
did think of it, but I was afraid of 
what you would tell me. ” 

You women, who write me that 
vou “always read the Health article,” 
will you not read it today very se- 
riously, asking yourselves if you are 
harboring any of these useless fears 


so surely leading into danger? How 
we fear for the safety of our hus- 
bands and our children, and when 


sound, and merry, 
our frayed nerves explode into jan- 
gles of cross words, actually the re- 
sult of our relief from anxiety but 
not apt to be appreciated as such. 
Fear holds a very subtle danger here. 

What a joy it would be if we could 
cast fear out of our lives once for all! 
It eats into our joys, it clouds our 
best moments, it shortens our days, 
and it steals our youth. Moreover, 
unless our children rise in utter re- 
volt at such bondage—as sometimes 
does happen—we inculcate them 
with our own fears and thus start an- 
other generation on the fear-some 
path. We should teach them to fear 
fear and a lie, but that every thing 
else can be met and conquered some- 
how. Do we? 


they appear, safe, 





Poor Man’s Rock 

Continued from Page 18 

“No,” MacRae smiled. “I'll buy 
her.” 

“By the way,” 

Rae rose to go, 


Stubby said as Mac- 
“don't you ever have 


an ‘hour to spare in town? You 
haven't been out at the house for six 
weeks.” 

MacRae held out his hands. They 


were red and cut and scarred, rough- 
ened, and sore from salt water ana 
ice-handling and fish slime. 

“Wouldn’t they look well clasping 
a wafer and a teacup,” he laughed. 
“I'm working, Stub. When I have 
an hour to spare I lie down and 
sleep. If I stopped to play every 
time I came to town—do you think 
you'd get your sixty thousand blue- 
backs in July?” 

Stubby loked at MacRae a second, 
at his work-torn hands and weary 
eyes. F 

“I guess you're right.” he _ said 
slowly. “But tHe old stone house 
will still be up on the corner when 
the salmon run is over. Don't forget- 
that.” 

It took nearly as much courage 
and endurance to work as it had 
taken to fight; indeed it took: rather 
more, at times, to keep on working. 
Theoretically he should not lose caste. 


Yet MacRae knew he would,—unk 
he made a barrel of mone, The 
had been stray straws in th: aa 
month. There wer it seemed, very 


nice people who could not quite un- 
derstand why an oflicer and a gen- 
tleman should do work that wasn't, 


—well, not even clean. Not clean 
in the’ purely objective, physical 
sense, like banking or teaching, or 


any of those semi-genteel occupations 
which permit people to make a liv- 


ing without straining their backs or 
soiling their hands, 
[Continued Next Week] 
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Picture Puzzle: 


Read the Names of the Four Cities 


[See corect answers in next week’ 


paper] 








Beds for the Sick 

“Your lesson in bed-making alone, 
was worth double the price of my 
Chautauqua admissioi,” said a woman 
living in a small middle western town, 
to the Red Cross nurse who had-lec- 
tured there the previous season, 

There had been an accident in this 
woman’s family shortly after the lec- 
turer left the town, and she was able 
to prepare a bed properly to receive 
the invalid and to m6ve him without 
hurting him, because she had been 
present at the nurse’s bed-making 
demonstration. 

Many women who consider them- 
selves good housekeepers. and who are 
excellent wives and mothers, do not 
know how to prepare a bed properly 
for a sick person. This is one of the 
first things the Public Health nurse 
teaches in her courses. 

Have you a Public Health nurse in 
your community? If not, why not? 
T’ American Red Cross, now doing 
peace-time work, will send you one, 
if you want one. “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” Headquarters are at 222 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 





23 Pc. School Outfit FREE 


(eraser ti 


Soares meas eaten 
Cards ont iG woh 


choice today. Poe gr taiage fa" aah shee as 
EXTRAORDINARY FACTORY SALE 


We are selling all of our surplus stock of thread 
below the cost of manufacturing. 


1 POUND $2. 50 


2 Large Spools for 
6,000 YDS. EACH No. 60 or 70 
Colors WHITE and BLACK HIGH-GRADE TH 
SEND NO MONEY 
You pay postman $2.50 plus postage upon arrival. 
Try it, if you are not satisfied, return same at our 
expense and your money will be refunded. This 
quality and quantity bought from your stores on 
small spools would cost you about $8.00. You save 
— $5.50 on this sale. We must turn our largo 
toc into cas 


THE RELIABLE THREAD CO., dawleyiile, Conn 


Mend thelicaks 


in your Granit 
Dishes, 
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ives en for selling selling only 4 4 packs packs Vere. 
table Seeds at 10c per large pack. Ale 
L131 pe. di : 





MS ple Nar is 
untilsold, AMERICAN SEED CO., 
Bax 211 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


with outfit for sale. Easy monthiy 
payments. Five days trial Write 
Miss Bertha Mardiss, Shawnee, Kas. 








FARM CROPS 
HOW TO GROW THEM 


To increase your yield per acre at reduced cost, 
read these books containing verified facts about 
every branch of field crop-growing. Your land 
will give you more if you treat it better 
BOOK OF ALFALFA 

By F. D. Coburn. This is by far the most 
suthoritative, complete and valuable work on this 
forage crop ever published........+++ Net, $3.00 


BOOK OF WHEAT 








By P. T. Dondii A study of 
everything pertaining to wheat. New, authorita- 
tive, and up-to-date.........+. socecseelvet, $2.00 





CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Prof. T. F. Hunt, of Corel! Agricultural 
College. A comprehensive treatise of wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, rice, kaffir, corn, malate 
Ce Cor cereresccsesseesess + Net, s 


THE FORAGE AND FIBRE CROPS IN 
AMERICA 


By Thomas Hunt. Contains all the latest and 

most important information on the cultivation 

improvement of every one of the forage and 
fibre crops ...... SGesoeuereee evscecee Net, 5 


STUDY OF CORN 
By V. M. Shoesmith. A most helpful book to 
ba interested in = cities and improvement 
COM csccce eevee 


eavcccccsooccced ‘et, 5 


By Thos. Shaw. The only book published 
which treats on the growth. cultivation ead treat- 
ment of clovers in all parts of the U. and 
Gv nceeseteastceostcs eaeeee Aw *., "$1. 75 


FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By W. J. Spillman. Seeding and management 


of meadows and pastures. Varieties of grasses 
for different climates and requirements, etc. $1.76 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on crop production. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all Ee pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
1 supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
belp vou. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 FOURTH AVENUE, WEW YORK, W. Y. 
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General Markets 


[Continued from page 17] 
turn the entire trade of the agri- 
cultural community and much gratis 
advertising abroad. 


ebruary League Milk Lower 


i olowing a series of conferences 
bs ihe @irectors and the executive 

umittee of the Dairymen’s league 
ind the New York milk conference 
board, February milk for league mem- 
bers was sold at the basic price of 
*2.58 a 100 pounds. This is for 3% 
inilk in the new 45.5-cent freight 
zone from New York city and is a 
reduction of 60 cents a 100 pounds 
from the January and February price 
of $3.18. This amounts to approxi- 
mately 1% cents a quart below the 
Jdo-nuary price. 

\ccording to the Warren formula, 
ithe cost of producing milk at present 
is $3.46 a 100 pounds for 3% milk 
and so the February price is 1.87 
cents a quart below cost of produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the War- 
ren formula is a strictly cost of pro- 
duction method of determining value, 

Dealers report the arrival of con- 
siderable milk not sold by league 
members on the New York city mar- 
ket. Those paying the full league 
prices during January made severe 
protest to the Dairymen’s league, 
claiming sale of such milk was in un- 
fair competition to them, Dealers 
who pay the league prices are not in 
the position to compete with those 
who buy milk at an advantage and 
at points where some unfortunate 
situation has required the sale of 
market milk, regardless of the trend 
of the regular markets. The league 
and all of its followers are working 
to correct this situation by February. 

More Pooling Contracts Signed 

The individual pooling contracts 
are coming along slowly but steadily 
and the actual number filed in the 





New York office by January 19 was 
35,274. After receipt of 50,000 signed 
‘contracts, the pooling plan will be 
put in immediate operation. Look- 


ing forward to the fulfillment of this 
obligation within a very short time, 
the league and the co-operative will 
move to Utica, N Y, during the first 
week in February. 

All those who buy league milk at 
the February price will keep open all 
their plants and will accept all of the 
league milk produced on the farms 
tributary to such plants. The lower 
price of the league is in accord with 
the general trend of market milk 
prices on other markets such as Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Cleveland and other 
prominent points outside of league 
territory. 


Live Stock on Farms 


{Continued from Page 11] 
matter of fact, present prices are 
very much nearer the high point of 
the last quarter century than they 
are near the low point. Probably 
few can realize that in the 90’s the 
average value of the horses was as 
small as $33.65 a head and of milk 
cows only $21.40, sheep $1.60. 

HOGS AND SHEEP, BY STATES 

[Last’’t*ree figures omitted] ~ 
HOGS 8 

















No Price Value No Price Value 
N BF 599 $19.00 $ 11,38 368 $8.00 $ 2,94 
Y 884 18.00 15,91 806 8.50 6,85 
J 209 21.00 4,38) 31 8.00 24 
‘a 1,365 19.00 25,73 921 8.00 7,36 
2,192 12.00 26,304 2,770 5.20 14,404 
Ark 1,449 7.52 10,896 188 4.00 752 
‘enn 1,570 10.00 15,100 333 5.90 1,965 
W Va 422 12.00 5,06: 635 6.50 4,12 
Ky 1,346 9.40 12,652 1,118 5.86 6,55 
0 2,710 13.00 35,230 1,904 5.35 10,186 
Mich 1,280 13.80 17,664 1,984 6.10 12,103 
Ind 4,049 12.72 51,50 927 6.22 5,76 
in 4,316" 13.10 56,54 837 6.88 5,75: 
— 1,967 14.50 28,54 597 6.00 3,58 
Minn 2,629 14.72 8,69 570 5.90 3,363 
Ta 8.939 14.00 125,146 1,180 6.68 7,88 
Mo 3,620 11.12 40,254 1,301 5.61 7,29 
Kan 1,372 12.40 17,010 5.57 139 
Neb 2,830 15.00 42,450 810 5.75 78 
ND 57 14.75 5,266 255 5.80 Al 
8 D 1,578 14.16 22,344 710 «5.30 76, 
Cal 26 12.40 11,482 2,914 6.80 19,815 
Ore 294 13.60 3,998 2,499 6.90 17,243 
Wash 258 15.10 3,896 759 7.00 5,31 
Okla 784 10.30 8,075 109 5.25 ‘ 58 
Mont 128 15.00 1,920 2,377 6.55 13,19: 
59 14.00 6 2,898 6.50 18,83 
Colo 373 «13. 4,849 2,019 5.50 11,10 
¥ 80 15.00 . 2,381 5.50 13,09 
Jtah 12. 1,080 16,07 6.00 64: 
ev 80 13.00 »483 6.50 9,64 
Ida 170 + 3 my at 8,112 6.60 20, 53: 
Other 14,589 2,977 5.50 374 
63,398 $13. 23 $837, “98 43,309 $6.14 $265, 942 





Total 





Tobacco Notes 


About three quarters of the tobac- 
co stripped showing good quality, one 
small crop sold at 20c, farmers dis- 
couraged due to the decline in prices 
and acreage will be cut in °'21.—T[ 
Bb. Carlisle, Warren county, O. 

At Lancaster, Pa, cattle lowest for 
the year, $8@10.50 p. 100 lbs, calves 
steady 12@16, hogs steady 9@11.75, 
wheat 1.70@1.75 p bu, corn 80@85c, 
oats 43@655c, bran 39@41 p ton, red 
middlings 39@41, cottonseed meal 45 
@47, linseed meal 49@51, timothy 
lay *20@22, mixed 18@20, butter 62 
a 65¢ p Ib, eggs 62@70c p doz. 

At Ph iiadelphia live fowls 30@ 
36e p Ib, eges 68@70c p doz, butter 
51%c p Ib, cheese 28@29c held and 
25@25%e for fresh. White potatoes 


.1.50@1.70 p 100 Ibs, sweet potatoes 


1@1.25 p bskt; cabbage 12@12 p ton, 
onions 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs, cranberries 
3@5.50 p cra, apples 2.50@5.50 p 
bbl, No 2 white oats 57@57%c p bu, 
timothy hay 26@27 p ton, clover 
mixed 22@23. = 
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State Champion Jersey Cow 

Benedictine’s Maid, owned by A. V. 
Barnes of New Canaan, just be- 
came state champion for her age by 
producing 13,478.5 pounds milk and 
714.45 pounds butter fat in one year. 
She was two years and one month old 
at start of year’s test. By making 
this record she not only becomes a 
state champion, but proves herself to 
be the highest testing daughter of 
her sire, Fauvic’s Prinee, one of the 
famous sires of Jersey breed. 

The daughters of this bull have 
made wonderful records with first 
calves. Not only are they great pro- 
ducers but have also won many rib- 
bons in the show ring, combining 
production and type. Mr _ Barnes’ 
herd at New York state fair won 10 





first prizes and three championships, 
including the grand championship 
won by Fauvic’s Nic Nac, another 


daughter of the silver medal bull, 


Fauvic’s Prince. 





Guernsey Records Large 

On December 15, 1920, the number 
of advanced register records com- 
pleted by Guernsey cows exceeded 
10,000 mark. A total of 10,033 rec- 
ords were completed by 8469 cows. 
Six cows completed five records each; 
26 four records; 196 three records; 
and 564 completed two records. The 
average production of all records 
completed | _by Guernseys of all ages 
was 9068.27 pounds milk and 454.06 
pounds butter fat, with an average 
test of 5.005 per cent. Of total num- 
ber of records, 37.6 per cent were 
completed by cows two years of age. 

The system of yearly testing for 
advanced register, adopted in only 
slightly .modified form by. all dairy 
breed associations, was first estab- 
lished by American Guernsey cattle 
club in May, 1901, almost a score of 
years ago. The first cow to complete 
an A R record was Glenwood Girl 
6th, with 12,187.33 pounds milk and 
572.30 pounds bi butter fat. 


Building His Herd Rapidly 

Cc. E. Joslyn of Riverside stock 
farm at South Royalton, Vt, has a 
mixed herd of Jerseys and Ayrshires, 
mostly grades, 20 head in all. The 
Ayrshire herd sire was bred by Woro- 
noake Heights, at Woronoco, Mass, 
and is Woronoake Gold Piece 4th, a 
son of Strathglass Gold Piece out of 
Woronoake Spring Pansy. This sire 
is strongly backed by such lines as 
Hobsland’s Perfect Piece, he by Hobs- 
land’s Masterpiece. His grandam 
is Beuchan .Spottie 5th Imp _ by 
Beuchan ‘Peter Pan, all this breeding 
being on the sire’s side. 

On the dam’s side, the grandsire, 
Stonehouse Pansy Boy,.is by Auchen- 
brain, His Eminence Imp, and he is 
out of Hobsland’s Pansy Imp, which 
brings Hobsland breeding on both 
sides of his pedigree. Auchenbrain 
His Emminence Imp is by Auchen- 
brain Crusader.: Mr Joslyn intends 
to establish a pure-bred herd of Ayre 
shires and is gradually disposing of 
his grade stock and adding pure- 
breds, but he has been on the place 
only about a year and a half, 


Purchase of Shorthorn Heifers 

W. H. Brause of Bucyrus, O, re- 
cently purchased of C. B, Early of 
Lima, O, four Scotch Shorthorn 
heifers; from S. S Bixel of Bluffton, 
O, two heifers; from Willard Moser 
of Pandora, O, two cows with calves; 
from Will Tudor of Vaughnsville, O, 
one heifer, and from Ira Moser of 
Bluffton, O, two yearling heifers and 
one cow and heifer calf. 


Young Holsteins Well Bred 

W. D. Robens of Poland, N Y, has 
sold the young Holstein bull, Sir 
Sadie Vale Veeman Pontiac, to EB. R. 
Lovell of Brattleboro, Vt, and F. 8S. 
Parmelee of Putney, Vt. The sire 
of this young bull is Mr Robens’ herd 
sire, King Sadie Vale Hengerveld by 
the noted King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
and from Sadie Vale Hengerveld 
Belle De Kol, the highest record 
daughter of the century sire, Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, with a record of 
37.38 pounds butter at 3% years. 
His dam is Lulu Hengerveld Veeman 
Pontiac with a record of 28.71 pounds 
butter from 684 pounds milk in sev- 
en days, and 112.51. pounds butter 
from 2323.8 pounds milk in 30 days. 


$20,000 Paid for Bull ’ 
Ormsby Sensation, a pure bred 
Holstein bull owned by Sloan broth- 


ers, A. B. Johnson and A. C. John- 
son of Ellendale, has been sold for 





$20,000 to the Beaver Dam stock 
farm, Montgomery, N Y, says New 
York Herald. The bull was_ pur- 


chased 18 months ago for $4000, 
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Public Sales Dates 


Berkshire 
ploment, Pa., Delchester farms. 
Philadelphia, Pa., American Berkshir 


Piping Brook farm 
Hoisington 


ale. 
Greenwich, Conn., 
Wooster, O., Wooster Armory. 


Bros. sale. 


Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster county Berkshir 


Douglassville, Pa., Sycamore farms. 


Chester White 
Williamstown, 0, D, L. Rodabaugh. 
Greenville, O The Gold leaf stock farm 
Greenvite, 0. Parl E. Trick, Maple leaf 


arm. 

Versailles, O. 8S. L. Rhodes. 
Harpester, O. F. A. Fowler. 
Nevada, O. Ross A. Winter 

Duroc 

Bloomingsburg, 0., J. A. Wissler. 
Burgoon, O., F. W. Havens. 
Lima, O., Chas. F. Sprague. 


route 1, 


Camp Chase, 60., Thos. Johnson, 
Dayton, 0, L. Cooper. 
Duroc- Jersey 


Weston, O. S. F. Hodgman & RB. J. 


West Unity, O. W. A. Town & Son, 
0. 





Feb 2. Pandora, . CC. R. Van Meter. 

Feb 3. Leipsic, 0. C. E. & Everett. Nash. 

Feb 10. Bucyrus, O. Raymond C. Rexroth. 

Feb 19. Sycamore, O, Charles V. Truax, 

Feb 24. Harrison, O. Jacob Storms. 

March 10. Van Wert, ©. Van Wert county asso- 

ciation. 

March 11. Paulding, O. Paulding county associa- 

tion. 

Jan 24. Troy, O. Rest Haven far. 

Jan 25. Upper Sandusky, 0. Paul Smith, Sand- 
Valley farm. 

Jan 26. Edison, 0. Watson ws Dispersion sale. 

Jan 27, Fort Jennings, O. . Reynolds & Scns. 

Jan 28. Antwerp, O. Duval J Marsh, Riverside 


st 
Feb 
F 


°o 
2 


eb 3. 
prise stock farm. 


farm. 
Clyde, 0. E. M. 


Moyer, Ridge view farm. 


Amsden, 0. Mowry & Anmaugher, Enter- 


” 21 


Feb 4. Brookville, 0, Ray Bros. & D. A. Brown, 


_ Springland farm. 


Feb Montezuma, 2 George Klosterman & Sais, 
Feb 8 Celina, O. E. EB. Louck & Klosterman & 
. Sons, 
Feb 8 Rockford, 0. F. W. Schum. 
Feb 9. Columbus Grove, O. J. M. Badertscher & 
Sons. 

Feb 10. West Manchester, 0. Earl Fitzwater 
Feb 11, Bucyrus, O. Hildebrand Bros. 

New Weston, 0. W. C. Disher. 


Greenville, O. Roscoe Best & Sons, Van 


Buren stock farm. 


Feb 12 jalion, O. Braden Bros. 

Feb 14. Tiffin, O. W. V. Jump. 

Feb 14. Hartville, O. Minnie Taylor farm 

Feb 15. Plain City, O. J. H. Miler; Darby view 
farm. 

Feb 16. Franklin, O. oe E. Ivins. 

Feb 17 Arcadia, O. J. R. Gangle & Son. 

Feb 18. Casstown, O. E. Kite. 

Feb 18. Bucyrus, O. A. Hildebrand & Sons. 

‘ant’ 19. Galion, O. Braden Bros, Grand view 

rm. 

Feb 19. Wapakoneta, O. Auglaize county breeders, 

Feb 21. Bloomville, 0. 8. .D. Sow 

Feb 22. Paulding, O. Oliver Ferrill. 

Feb 23. Wapakoneta, O. F. O. Brown. 

March 2. Greenfield, O. Beatty, Bonner & Beatty. 
March 21. Willard, O. Trimmer Bros. & Southard. 
Guernsey 

May 12. Madison, N. J., Florham farms sale. 
May 13. Philadelphia, Pa., Eastern Guernse, 


breeders’ association. 
Holstein 


dan. 27. Harrisburg, Pa., Pennsylvania state sale, 
S. F. Zook, matiager. 
Feb. 1-2. Purebred Live Steck 


Brattleboro, Vt., 
Sales Co. 


Feb. 10. Wernersville, Pa.. R. M. Reifsnyder. 


Feb. 12. Myerstown, Pa., 8. D. Snyder. Dis- 
persal sale. 

March 1. Bloomdale, 0. A. B. Churtz 

March 16. New Brunswick, N. J., Somerset-Hunter- 
don county association. 

March 29-30-31. Philadelphia, Pa., Brentwood 
national sale. 

Mareh 29-31. Philadelphia, Pa Brenwood national 


sale. 
April 19-20. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio state breeders’ 
sale. 
June 2-4. Syracuse, N. Y., 
national sale. 
Tune 7-8. Utica, N. Y. 
6. Hubbardsville, N. Y., 
Dispersal sale. 


Second co-operative 


Oneida county club 
W. E. Lamb & Sone 


Jersey 
June 2. Lowell, Mass., Hood farm sale 
June 2. Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Edmond Butler. 
June 3. Morristown, N. J., W. R. Spann & Sons 
Tune 4. Southington, Conn., Belleview farms 
Polana-China 

Jan. 15. Round Head, 0., Joshua J. Loomis. 
Jan. 24. Fort Recovery, 0., Huelskamp Brothers 
Jan, 25. Highland, 0., Brent, Woodmansee. 
Feb. 21. Hicksville, O., Countryman Brothers 
March 7. Fremont, O0., V. A. Ritter. 
March 14. West Mansfield, 0., B. A. MeKitrick 
March 28, Hicksville. 0., Countryman Brothers, 

sh orn 
June 9-10,- Mansfield, ©. Carpenter & Rose. 
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the guarantee. 


Ask him about the 


Hot-Blast Feed Door 
Cup-Joint Construction 


hardware dealers, 


This money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction takes all the chance out 
of buying a New Idea Pipeless 
Furnace. 
that the New Idea does what we 
say it will, your money will be re- 
funded promptly. 


It is so stated as plainly as we could write it right in 


The New Idea dealer will show you this guarantee. 
Read it carefully before you order but order now for 
lower prices again prevail. 


Many Advantages 


of the New Idea which account for the low fuel con- 
sumption but high-heating quality of this furnace. 


Gas and Dust-tight Radiator 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer if 
you don’t know it. Expert heating advice, free. 


Utica Heater Company, Box No. 70, Utica, N. Y. 


™ Also manufacturers of “ Superior” Pipe Furnaces 
and “Imperial” Steam and Hot Water Boilers 


Excellent proposition for the right .- of 
implement men, 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 
** The one you’ve heard 
so much about’”’ 


21-1 
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Guarantee 
Protects You 
Absolutely 











If you are not satisfied 


















Have him explain also the 







Exclusive, Frameless Feed 
Door which on erevents gas 
dirt, etc. 
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ADVERTIS 
SH REP BREEDERS 


- PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


“LIKE BEGETS LIKE”— 
We Won Every First Prize and All Championships New York State Fair, 1919 
\ few good rams and bred ewes for sale at reduced prices. 


H. L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 
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DORSET RAMS 


Goreral registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


SHROPSHIRE EWES 


t to 5 years bred to a Dig im a wted Nock ram at a 
special low price. Papers free RBERT C. BEARDS- 
LEY, Montour Fails, N Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
BABY CHIX 














From Teyloea Pe. oa a 
. 5 This is our I4th season 

Ff; We offer baby chicks as follows af- 
2D : ter April 15th. Before that date, prices 
e a matter of correspondence. S Cc. 

wi v! eghorna $18.00 per hundred 
& c Reds, _Ringlet — uw R ks 

a { fi $ 0 per drec 
te eal Strain “Whi te yand ties and Wh Rocks 

: hunar 


- nm f , 
Other breeds bate ved on special orders, Bate detiv 
w Parcel P 


ery guarante 
es Ss Se id 1-2 re 


\ 
THE DE ROY TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 











Bal@ chicks. 
pullets —-. 
KR 


: wo ish 
pu sehen i farm 
range stock that will 

y n poultry 
profits. Inlustrate 1 folder 


free. Write for it now. 


G. F. GIBSON, 
Galen Farms, 
Bex 200, Clyde, N. Y. 














BABY CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS 
Hatched by the bes system of incubation, from 
tulgh class bred-to-lay tock, February prices. Pekin 


Uucklings 35c each. Reds, Barred Rocks, Anconas, 
Buff Leghorns, 22c each: Wyandottes, 24c each. 
White and Brown Leghorna, 19¢ each. Safe delivery 
¢uaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, WN. Y. 


Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas, Hares and Dogs. 





A fine ll'us. & Dese. Book on Poultry and Dogs 
©. Art Desk Calendar 10c, or both for i5e Post 
paid. Price list free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Seliers- 
ville, Pa. 





HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Start right this season with my famous Black 
Leghorn chicks, Don’t order any kind ef chicks un 
iil you get my free circular and prices. Write to 


aay 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A., Pittstown, N. J. 


Hillpot Qualit ealt! from Hill 
> 2 y record layers. + Rocks 


CHICKS Sainte 


aranteed within 12 200 miles. 
Book free. W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, WN. J. 








HUMMER’S FAMOUS BABY CHICKS—The as 


cat| Dual Pt urpose Shorthorns 


Woodward Shropshires 


GRAND ona o ON RAM AND EWE 
RST PRIZE FLOCK 
salenationel, Chieage 1920 
ALL CHABEIONSHIPS AND 1ST FLOCK 
Eastern States xp Sor! Mass, 1920 
Rooking orders now for lambs, both sexes, for fatare 
delivery. 
DONALD WOODWARD FARM, LeRoy, N. Y¥. 
‘Dan Taylor, Shepherd. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST 











ee Se 
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C. H. Davies, 


Prop. Springvale Stock . Farm, 
Shipman, Illinois, writes: 


“Nine years ago I purchased 
a two-year-old heifer and a five- 


year-old cow. Now I have a 
herd of 50 head, conservatively 
valued at $25,000. Where is 
there a business good enough to 
net a man $25,000 plus a good 
living for himself and family in 
nine years’ time?” 

The Holstein-Friesian A 
(15 American Bidg., 


jation of America 
Brattleboro, Vermeat 








become independent with uo capital tmvested. = 

branch of the business taught. Write today for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF pycrionssaine, 
20 N. Sacramente Bivd.. Chicago, 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
Sales anywhere Send for references. 








Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam St., Davenport, lows 
LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FPABM 
You learn at home. Write today 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Teaches 
SALES, 


























SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
4 few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift om offer 
FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th An exceltent individual and « 
oroven aire. 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


Been owning and breeding good 

TERED JERSEYS 
thirty years and can sell you a beautiful bull calf six 
months old as a sample of my work. 


W. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa- 








Would You Buy a Car Load of 
The Finest Grade Hoistein Cows 
in Central New York? 


We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just, 
fresh and the balance due soon. If interested 
come at once. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 er 1476 








FIRST CHECK $150 
TAKES HIM 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf. Born Oct. 
22nd. 1920. Sire is brother to May Echo 


Sylvia from same dam. 
18.66 and her dam 26 Ibs. A great buy for 
some one, 

BROOKSIDE HERD 


R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 














THIS ONE WILL SUIT YOU 


Holstein Buli Calf—Born August 20, 1920. 
Largely white and a mighty good individual. Calf 
is sired by a 42 Ib. bull. Dam is from 31.82 Ib. 
daughter of King of the Pontiacs and by 37 Ib. 
bull. Five cows in pedigree with records from 30 to 
s Ibs. butter in a week. $150.00 takes him, regis- 
and transferred. Order him to-day. HERD 
UNDER FEDERAL SUPERVISION, WANDAGA 
HERD, WARD W. STEVENS, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





300 HOLSTEINS 300 
The best lot of registered and choice high- 
grade Holsteins to be found in Central New 
York. 
50--Fresh cows, extra heavy producers. 
50—Extra choice grade  springers. 


One carload registered heifers due to 

freshen this winter and spring. 
10—Registered bulls from dams with 

records up to 32 pounds. 

Any animal in the herd for sale. 

€arload lots a specialty. 

Buy now before the price advances, 


CORTLAND HOL STEIN FARMS 


203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—A few very choice high-grade Holstein 
heifer calves. Will also spare several ch 
tered bull and heifer calves, excellent breeding. Very 
low price for quick sale. 
H. B. WADSWORTH & SON, 
Solon, New York. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, jae veins N. Y. 


Pi si} 











200 HOLSTEINS GUARANTEED HEALTHY 
Carload of any age in 
REGISTERED OR GRADES 
Calves, yearlings, 2-year-olds, 
cows or bulls 
60-DAY RETEST GUAR- 
ANTEED 
High grade heifer calves 
$20.00 each 
TULLY, N. ¥; 








JOHN C. REAGAN 


Holstein Bull 


Ready for Service 
Beautifully marked and in every way a fine show ani- 
mal, King of the Pontiacs breeding. His two nearest « 
sireg are from 30-lb. damg with year records averag- 
ing 1159 Ibs. butter and 27,472 Ibs. milk. First check 
$150 a him. Bull calves, same breeding, at @ 


bargain. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, . FABIUS, N. Y. 








EORSE BREEDERS 


Thoroughbred 


Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts 

Individually excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 

= C. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 

















A GREAT HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sirea by King Korndyke Ormsby (Creamelie, No. 
259550, whose dam, Creamelle Topsy Ormsby To! has 
an A. R. O. record at 3 yrs. 3 mes, 18 days of 63) 
Ths. milk and 26.49 Is. burter in 7 days: 2,607 Bs. 
milk and 96.23 Bs butter in 36 ¢ 8 months after 
calving 514.7 Bs. milk and 19.19 Ms. butter in 7 days, 
and a semi-official yearly rec ,199.1 Bs. milk 
and 1,029.03 Is. butter. The dam of this calf, 
Beets Korndyke De Kol, A. R. ©. record 96.6 Ds. 
milk in 1 day; 614.9 Is. milk and 25.71 Bs. butter 
in 7 This calf Js about one-half white, beauti- 
fully marked, a straig rugged individual. Price 
$225.00. BRADLEY fu LER, Utica, N. Y. 








Brookfield Farm Guernseys 


offers for sale at Bargain prices, cholee of six young 











town and known as the Best. Bar Rock, BR. I. i, 
6. bo Brown and Black Leghorn, Ancona, | 
1921 delive 


€. R. HUMMER & Co. Frenchtown, N. J. 





900,000 Blue Hon Hatched Chicks fer 192! 


Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Apmconas, Minoreas, eto, at 
tery low prices. Satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 


anteed: fine illustrated catalog free 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Dept. tt 
Richfield, Pa. 





Tiffany’e Superior Wyandottes, 
Red, Rocks & Leghorns. Pekin 
Roven & Runner Ducklings, 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 


— R 33, Pheentxville, Pa. 


SILVER SPANGLED COCKERELS 





Bulle ready for service. some of May Rose Dreedine- 
out of cows now on Test, from 


$150 te $250. 
For further information write 
Brookfield Farms, Box 151, R. Ne. 3, Saugerties, NW. Y. 





Tuperces Buy Cows 


Barre and neighboring ent JO gogtig 
sale of milk exeept from Federal Tested —— As 
sn egu tip action cigs the chenes: cect to the 
U. &., vigorous, hardy, large producers. I own and 
will sell such stock or will buy for you on commis- 
sion. All cattle tuberculin tested and check-tested by 
the infallible eye test. Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey, 





GUERNSEYS 
Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
bull calves, three to nine months old. Write for 
pedigree and prices. 


Ee. R. PHILO, Elmira, &. Y. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 











For sale. Very beautiful. 
6. B. FIGGS R.D.1 Delmar, Delaware 


PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Hatching Eggs. 
Guineas. Hares, Dogs. Price reasonable. Catalogue 
free, «=H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. 








Best Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Goose, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Bantams. Hares, Dogs. Choice Breeders and 
Matching Eggs for sale, Write your wants. Catalog 
Free. Hi, A. SOUDER, Box G, Selfersvilie, Pa. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale in the 
- near future of planning for one thie fall, it 
* would be te your interest to take the matter 
ip with wa 


+ We want to help you all that we can to make 
f your sale @ success, and this service is free. 





| 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
© Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 


i 


Por sale at reasonable rates Exceptional bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some good pro- 
ducing females. Buy producers 


J. S. CLARK, Sust., Hardwick, Blass. 
UPLAND FARMS, Inc., Ipswich, Mass 
both 


We are able to offer a few choice 
heifers and cows, from carefully bred lines. 





4n opportunity for Breeders’ Clubs to select a 


carload for foundation purposes Sired by great 
bulls, and in calf to Langwater Cavalier M6. 21033 or 
Upland’s Sentry No 54691, a grandson of Langweter 
Cavalier No 21012. A chance to select what has taken 
years to breed 

Write for description and prices, or better still, 
come and make your selection. 

A_ few choicely bred bulls. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Props. W. K. Hepours, Mor. 





WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


Fully accredited Tuberculosis Free Herd. 20. cows 
average 17.074 pounds milk, 682 pounds fat. Best 
cow 25,328 pounds milk, 1053 pounds butter. The 
choicest of bull calves at farmers’ prices. Write for 
pedigrees and pictures. 


PENSHURST FARMS, NARBERTH, PA, 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


If you want a eon Imported Yellow Enve 
Exchange of Penburst No” 16590, out of Dora’s De- 
light No 40687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 
-y 2 204 days, acy test 3.79% fat, now milk- 

pounds per day and over, write us, Herd 
oe | Pederal Inspection, 








Mune lated M n 








i Herman V. Brooks, Associate 


Pu and Graces. 
JOHN F. BENJAMIN, Barre, Vt. 
References, every bank and business man in Barre, Vt. 





HOLSTEIN res BARGAIN 
Calf, born Dee. 11, _" dsomely marked, near 

ready for service, be Pontiac ey = 4 
our 34-lb herd sire. "Dam 16- jr. 2-yr.-old daugh- 
ter - * ee, dee) Hece’ in the bisod cf 
orndyke, + Ly anon ——- 
Prince, an Changelin y Re y sires, 
Price $125. F. W. ovce. BERKSHIRE. N. ¥. 





FOR SALE 

10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and goon due 
to freshen; 25 Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice ves; also five fine Bulls ready 
for service 5 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. right. 

i RFR FROST, Munasville, N. Y. 





YBARLING HOLSTBIN BULLS 
ready for service, from tested dams, and individually 
good enough for any show yh 
King Lyons Bkster Lad, @ prize winning son of the 
famous King Lyons, sire of nine 30-pound cows. 
Priced right for immediate sale. 

1. RB. FOSTER & SONS, Owego, Tioga Ce., N. Y. 





PERCHERON HORSES 


FOR SALE 


Stallions, colts, mares and fillies, from $150 up. 

Bargains in Seeeding stock that can work and 

make you money 

E. S. AKIN 807 Valversity Ave.. 
Syracuse, Y. 





SWINE BREEEDERS 


BIS.z Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


Fall boar ts os sow pigs. Sostag z, Dige. aim. 
trios, mated herds. Bred 
TYPE, prize-winning blood 3 oh 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 











CHESTER WHITES, bred sows, bred gilts, August 
and Sept. pigs either sex or pairs not akin. We reg- 
ister free and satisfaction guaranteed. TWIN BROOK ° 
FARM, Newville, Pa. 





FANCY O.I. C’s. 


The big heavy weighing deep sided smooth kind. 
Robust, prolific and profitable, Boar and sow 
pigs not related at reasonable prices. An ¢e- 
ceptional offering of 4 a  B. eg pigs at 
the present time Yow not 
Address either w. w. WEIMAN, P. oO. 

Box 469, 





FOR SALE-—Holsteia Bull Calf, born February 27, 
1919. Sire, King of the Changelings. a 33-Ib. son of 
the King of the Pontiacs. Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling. an A. R. ©. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 
culin. tested_and ready for service. Price $200. 

FRED A, BLEWER, OWEGO, TIOGA Co. N. Y. 





Holstela Bull. Ready for heavy service. Sired by King 
of the Changelings, @ Lp lb son of King of the Pon- 
tiacs. Dam a daughter of a 33-1b, sire and has an A RO 
record of 15.57 Ibs butter in 7 days at 2 age. Av- 
He is tuberculin test ll grown 

did individual, a ek ty pl pm 
HARRY W. PETZOLD, Owege (Tioga Co.), 


WANTED A HOME 
feito aud bull calves, 3 8 anal op,» Wilts ue our wanke 
Browneroft Farms, (Cortiand Co.) MoGraw, N.Y. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co. dine, | 2, 











OLD FORGE: FARM, SPRING. GROVE, PA. 


Box 777, Seeeneee, Del, or P. OJ 
H town, Pa. 





BIG TYPE 0. I. C'S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 

pion and weighing in just breeding fiesh 900 Ibs. Also 

lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs at 18 months, 

— first — at Ohio and Michigan State Faire, 
Boars. Gilts, Fall Pigs. TEither sex. 

wilt ‘have 10 gilts Pred for Spring Farrow. All 

shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 





FOR SALE 

RBG. 0.1. C, SWINE of the big fancy type aad 
of the very best breeding. 

G & CASSEL, HERSHEY, PA. 


BLUE HOGS 
Nem, ratty and poliia setup fi» 4, £ 
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PUBLIC SALE OF 
QUALITY BERKSHIRES 


FEBRUARY 15th, 1921 
AT THE FARMS, EDGEMONT, PA. 





A= offering of 30 head of Bred Sows and Gilts. We have selected 
many of the best daughters of our two famous herd sires, Sensational 
Longfellow 2nd and Successor’s Creation, to put in this sale. Big, upstanding, 
stretchy brood sows that every breeder desires. The majority of the offering 
will be safe in farrow to our famous herd boars, Double Champion Lad, Del- 
chester Majestic Leader and Sensational Longfellow 2nd. This is the best 
lot of sows and gilts we have ever presented at public sale. 


MALVERN STOCK FARM will consign ten of their tops, some of the 
very best sows on their farm. This farm has fully demonstrated the won- 
derful powers of the Epochal blood and the sows will be bred to sons of Epochal. 


Feb. 15th is the day before the American Berkshire Congress starts,— 
PLAN TO BE WITH US. 














. Catalogue Sent on Request yor ay aS. ete of the American 
Delaware County, Pa. net venatatery F AR PRRDAS 'W. CLARE, 


SSR SASS Hoo 

























BLUE RIBBON DUROGS! i Berkshires li | 
Ou Sarge seh age Sree actual so sroweny spring gilts’ I To‘stretehy pring | AMERICAN | 
| 
| 
| 








vets ie Tee. pounds. ° serviee bears. A , from e you need. - 
Sadie one "base Suatanre in io Grad inant dome “||| «6 BERKSHIRE CONGRESS 


Rid satisfactory Jeture at my 


experise 
the , &.. refunded im full, 
ag Seder Speci 1 id-Winter Bargain 
List Most Famous Bis Types in America. 








BLUE RIBBON STOCK FARM LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD—The fret 


CHAS. ‘Vv. TRUAK, ‘Bex R Sycamore, Of 








Annual 
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TT 'dosen ‘Gate Pairs tae | 

BERRYTON DUROGS|E7E leg ary ree Meeting --- Show--- Sale 
* . servton Goorin cools Berishir = ure | Meeting, Feb. 16th and 17th | 
President Ges, Mer. | : S ] R eb. 18 J : 


PLACE ---First Regiment Armory, 
Broad = md Callowhill Streets, | 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


Bird-In- Hand, 


Fowler’s hee, Hamp shires) Swen’ Ot Laas = — HEAD 











oT es SAY SE nemesmmnTS | JU REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
ee Cc. 0. -D. on ‘em og | 
HAMPSHIRE eter Waren | 
Pure bred pigs for sale Also 2 males ‘ready for Choice of the Leading Herds of the Country i 
tee “ee. FIGGS, ‘K. O. 1. Delmar, Ovteware Big Berkshire Hogs} 1 | 
For Sat P yt d ‘Chi See ana alee average : ter nS nine pigs, | 
brea allan ey Pantin _ gems | Shoed “ines ft thie ear ee pe — = For Further Particulars Watch the A. A. § 


4 800 Ib Address Gs, | (ed 
ci ws. ress 
Eppley, ad “Ohle, for descrirtive price list BOX A, ‘Palmyra Quarry ‘Parks, ‘Palmyra, ‘Pe. ; ‘| Next W eek 


4 
Be ready. When business turns, get 2 fine big type Large English Berkshire Swine |} 
farrow. — 
































Poland China -gikt, Sept. " Resiotered ‘an i | 

sider for “axing. pies. WW. ‘DESELMS. Freeport rewere ae oe wn, Dee odie: f Ror ont : 
Reg. Jerse d Berkshi : | 

ge mop ec ce mignon toes ot ror es {if Hotel Lorraine, Philadelphia, 

e 5, 8. Aemetrone, Oedenshore. WY" |BROOKVALE FARM,” Mek EAN. a. | [beeen San ere No _—# 
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Brings This Gold Decorated 110-Piece 
Martha Washington Dinner Set |2==22 


Only $1 and we ship this superb Dinner Set—yours to use for 30 days before you decide “seconds or fun of Cin 


whether to keep or return it at our expense. "Special offer made because you must actually 
World Challenge see and use these magnificent dishes to realize what beauties cava i Wisk: 
they are. Snowy white, with — gold decoration, and your 
in Price Making! initial in gold surrounded by a wreath in gold on every piece. 
Artistic shapes which give most exclusive appearance. A set that will make yourtable | "-~ Fg 
admired by all. Of course you will be astonished at our bargain bri <a bey woul epost to 
pay much more and we guarantee that nowhere can these dishes en or less. 


With Your Initial Monogram in Gold f 


Complete in Every Feature. Entertain company at sinner ve your table appear as_elegant 
as the. most critical judge of service could desire. Tousen do it with this na 4 gold decorated set, which 
comprises 12 dinner Einey! 9 in.; 12 breakfast plates, 7 in.; 12 soup plates, 7% in.; e as * saucers; 
cereal dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual pas an butter lates, 6% in.; 12 sauce ishes; 1 13} in.; 
1 platter, 11% _ -3 i Sox ine 1 sa’ t tray, 7%. in.;-1 butter a 
6 in.; 1 vegetab le dish, 103¢ in., with. 4c (2° piseoa): 1 deep bowl, in.; 1 oval er, 
9in.; 1 small deep bowl, Hg in. ; 1 vy boat, 744 in.; creamer; 1 sugar bowl with 
cover (2 pieces). Shipped from lexe warehouse. pping weight about 90 Ibs. 


by No. 327CMA19. Price of complete set of 110 pieces, $34.95. Send only $1 with coupes; balance $3 per month. 


30 Da wf Free Trial 9x al'you tng and FREE Bargain W 
and we will send you this complete set of 110 pieces—full size for family Catalo g W 
service—for 30 dx ? use in your home. If notsatisfied return the set in Mi of we» have f ed their * 
30 days and we wi jeetarn your $1.00 and pay transportation both ways. in lions of peop ay urnish eir . 
If poe 4 keep them, , Ray balance on our oaay j monthly payment plan. Don’t then = coe, om t. F ow —— a | 
let this Rd ou risk nothing and this is a eimp amaz peng pe tes Catal Ne ahi oe ree 
saving ba . Get yous ever order i > now. Immediate delivery. ~page Vatalog —— you ew 
a position to. assure shipment upon receipt of your order, fag Fey Bm ate more comfortable nd 
No waiting. No delays. ecenay, | Th anyes copertans = 


I 
wash nea sewing ma: | 
HARTMAN doast Os Seen eas vnsceginisstcsstlgnsinststinnnasimsscgateecsaitt 
Jar. 


3913 Wentworth Avenue Dept. 9067 Chi ill. oe — Sen F Bete cermin 


Copyrighted, 1921, by Hartman’s, Chiesgo Feather 
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